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WHERE DID EDWARD II. DIE? 

That Edward IL. met with a fearful death in 
Berkeley Castle, that he was buried in Gloucester 
Cathedral, are facts of history accepted by most of 
us from childhood. Yet it will be satisfactory to 
learn that there is a doubt about these—a doubt 
which will almost make us feel certain that our 
well-known story is not true ; and it will be refresh- 
ing to wipe one more blot from off the pages of our 
annals, stained as they are with many a story of 
crime. 

The letter of Manuele Fieschi in which he pro- 
fesses to tell the story of Edward IL, after escaping 
from Berkeley Castle, will be given in the course 
of this paper. It is necessary, however, in the first 
place, to consider closely the document ; secondly, 
to identify the writer ; and thirdly, to prove from 
our own annals that it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether Edward II.’s tragic end was not an entire 
fabrication. When these three points are made 
out it will easily be seen that there is far more 
cause to believe the statements made by Fieschi 
than many other stories in our earlier annals which 
Englishmen take for gospel. 

_ This document was discovered by M. Germain 
in a cartulary in the archives which belonged to 


| the old bishopric of Maguelone at Montpellier, in 
the department of Hérault. These bishops of 
Maguelone in their see of Montpellier held much 
intercourse with the world. Montpellier was a 
great centre for Southern commerce ; and, more- 
over, the bishops were counts of Melgueil, which 
office they held directly from the Popes, who at 
that time were close to them at Avignon; thus 
they were, so to speak, under the direct supervision 
of the Holy See, and were constantly employed by 
the Popes on messages of trust. 

Bishop Arnaud de Verdale of Maguelone 
(1339-52) was on most intimate terms with 
Pope Benedict XIL, who employed him on 
various missions, and, moreover, this bishop had 
a passion for collecting documents from all parts 
of the world, to which hobby many allusions are 
made by contemporary writers, and to which 
Montpellier owes its richness in historic lore. 
The document in question was found in these 
archives, inserted haphazard amongst a lot of feudal 
documents relating to the barony of Sauve, ad- 
judged to the bishops of Maguelone by Philip le 
Bel, which papers cannot have been disturbed in 
their resting-place since the days of Bishop 
Verdale. 

The MS. itself has everything—style, paper, 
and composition—to bear out its authenticity as 
to time and facts. Some one well conversant with 
England and English names must have written it, 
and the spelling of the names in the original is as 
an Italian would phonetically write them—in fact, 
there is no doubt an Italian did write it, for cum 
is always written “com” or “con,” noctis is 
written “notis”—and, furthermore, the Italian who 
wrote it must have been a Genoese, for direrit 
and perrerit are written “diresit” and “pe- 
resit,” which orthography occurs exclusively at this 
period in the Latin documents of Genoa. 

Let us now take the writer of our document into 
consideration. He belonged to the Fieschi family, 
which during the reigns of Edward IT. and IIT. was 
most closely connected with England. Adrian V., 
a pope of this family, who ruled Christendom only 
for five weeks, was once archdeacon of Canterbury. 
On the tomb of his brother in Genoa we read, “ Fe- 
dericus Fliscus, comes Lavanic, et miles regis 
Anglie.” John XXII, the Pontiff to whom 
our letter states the exiled Edward II. presented 
himself, inaugurated his pontificate by sending 
| Luca Fieschi as ambassador to England. This 
| man was afterwards made a cardinal, and died at 
| Avignon Jan. 31, 1336, and named “ Manuele 

Fieschi, canon of York, notary of the Lord Pope,” 
}an executor of his will. Rymer (Fed., ii, 648) 
| publishes a most friendly letter from Edward II. 
| to this very Cardinal Luca Fieschi, dated Dec. 18, 

1326. Before this time Edward II. had attached 

to his person another of this family, Carlo Fieschi, 
| brother of Cardinal Luca, at whose nomination to 
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the post on Aug. 6, 1315, the king speaks of him 
as his “ very dear cousin” (“ consanguineo nostro 
carissimo ”). 

From the will of our writer’s brother, Gabriele 
Fieschi, we learn that Manuele not only held the 
canonry at York, but also a rich benefice in the 
diocese of Arras, then in English hands. Niccolé 
Fieschi, a relative of his, was later on covered with 
henours by Edward IIL, and hence we can feel | 
but little surprise when we are told that Edward IT. | 
made a friend and confidant of Manuele Fieschi, 
and eventually took up his abode at Cecima, 
close to which place the Fieschi had extensive 
property. 

Before leaving this part of the question I 
will just quote the words of Federici (Trattato 
della Famiglia Fiesca), in which he summarizes 
Manuele :— 

“ Manuele Fiesco, canon of York, notary and Papal 
messenger for most important business, Bishop of Vercelli, 
was left executor of the will of Luca, Cardinal Fiesco, 
1336. Taking example from his magnanimity, he in- 
stituted the foundation of a perpetual college in the city 
of Bologna for the Fieschi family, with many rents, so 
that six young men could have accommodation for study- 
ing without expense.” 

We will now pass to more substantial proofs, 
which can be gathered at home, about this myste- 
rious affair. 

The greatest authority—and I may say the only 
one—for the story of Edward II.’s death is Sir 
Thomas de la More, who was a Gloucestershire 
knight, and wrote shortly after the supposed demise, 
and his account has been studiously copied by 
Walsingham and succeeding historians; and a most 
thrilling account it is, known to every one of us 
from childhood, but when closely considered it 
contains many serious inconsistencies. 

Firstly, More says the death took place at the 
suggestion of Adam Orleton, Bishop of Hereford, 
who sent to the keeper of Berkeley Castle that 
ambiguous message, “ Edwardum occidere nolite 
timere bonum est,” which, according to punctuation, 
is acommand to kill or to forbear from killing. 
But the author of the survey of the city of Wor- 
cester satisfactorily proves that at this time the 
hishop was beyond seas, and was, as stated by 

Rymer, on an embassy to the Pope. 

Secondly, Sir Thomas tells us that “on 10 Kal. 
Oct. [Sept. 21], whilst he [Ed. IT.] was abed and 
suddenly surprised, more than fifteen robust men 
attacked him with great and heavy pillows [pul- 


** Mark the year and mark the night 

When Severn shal! re-echo with a fright, 

The shrieks of death through Berkeley's roofs that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing king.” . 

Thirdly, our historian says that one of the mur- 

derers, Thomas Gurney, was captured at Marseilles, 
and was beheaded at sea before he reached Eng- 
land, for fear that his testimony might implicate 
people in high quarters. Now, from documents 
in Rymer, we gather that Gurney was arrested by 
a Spanish knight and imprisoned at Burgos ; but 
when the reward of 3001. was to be paid the gaoler 
threw difficulties in the way of surrendering him 
to the knight who brought the money, and at length 
said he had escaped. Lingard’s view of this cir- 
cumstance is as follows : 
“Upon a review of these circumstances it appears to 
me that some other party interested in the safety of 
Gurney had been bidding against the English monarch, 
and that the Spaniard found it at last more profitable 
to connive at the escape than to consent to the delivery 
of the prisoner.” : 
Gurney was eventually captured at Marseilles, as 
Sir Thomas tells us, but we gather from bills that 
were sent in at this time that he was in a delicate 
state of health. The items are as follows : “39 
florins for medicines en the way to Bayonne, 52 
florins for medicines at Bayonne, and then a charge 
of 27 florins for conveying the dead body by boat 
to Bordeaux,” whence the knight, says Rymer, 
took it to England. 

Lastly, I will remark that More tells us that on 
the morning after the supposed event the gates of 
Berkeley Castle were thrown open, so that all who 
liked might come and identify the dead body of 
the king. Now this can have been of little use, 
for on his way to Berkeley, More tells us, “ lest his 
friends should recognize him, they had resolved to 
disguise him by cutting off his hair and beard.” 
Moreover, the king had been kept a close prisoner 
at the castle, and probably not one of the neigh- 
bours had seen him before. 

These facts, when taken together, must show us 
at least how superficial is the account on which 
succeeding ages have relied for the veracity of this 
tragic story. 

Now let us turn to the “State trials” in the 
rolls of Parliament, when “proceedings were taken 
against Thomas de Berkeley for the murder in his 
castle of King Edward II., a.p. 1531.” Mr. 
Smyth, a member of Lord Berkeley’s household 





vinaribus|, and, when he was oppressed and 
suffocated,” they introduced the historical hot instru- 


ment into his vitals and then he goes on to add that | 
the neighbours were horrified by his shrieks, loud 
enough to waken them in their sleep. Surely the 
murderers must have managed badly with their 
pillows to thus allow such piercing screams, and 
our belief in Gray’s thrilling ode grows cool when 
we think thereon :— 





and an investigator into the Berkeley archives, is 
| our best authority for this subject. He compiled 
|annals of the Berkeley family, which are largely 
made use of by Mr. Fosbrooke in his valuable 
| works on that family and Gloucestershire. In the 
Parliamentary rolls this trial is set out at length. 
Thomas de Berkele swears “ that he never was con- 
senting to, assisting in, or procuring his[ Edward II.’s] 
death, nor did he even know anything of his death 
| until that present Parliament.” Furthermore he 
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adds, by way of excuse, that “ he was detained at 


Bradley without the castle aforesaid by such and 
so great sickness, that he hath no recollection of 
what happened.” Mr. Smyth, who from the in- 
terest he took in Berkeley Castle can have had no 
interest in throwing doubt on one of its “lions,” 
conclusively proves 

‘that Thomas Be rkeley was not sick at Bradley when 
the king was murdered, and that he never came there 
tillthe Michelmass following, nor had he lost his memory, 
for he sent Gurney the regicide at the very time with 
letters of the king’s death to the queen and Mortimer 
at Nottingham Castle, and upon second direction from 
thence, brought back by Gurney, kept secret the king's 
death till All Saints’ following.”— Vide Fosbrooke’s Annals 
of the Berke leys. 

Mr. Smith again throws light on this subject by 
informing us, out of the Berkeley archives, that 
“when Gurney was in men’s opinion fled, Berkeley con- 
cealed him with wonderful secrecy till his trial by Parlia- 
ment was passed ; and then, upona private letter of attorney 
of his lands of Beverston, Over, and others for his life 
and his wife’s, he furnished him with money and other 
requisites for his flight.” 

Why should Berkeley have acted thus when by 
denouncing Gurney his own innocence would have 
been established? why should he fabricate the 
story of his sickness? and why was the inquiry 
pushed no further when the truth of his statements 
could have been so easily disproved ? 

Finally, with regard to this trial Mr. Smyth 
calls our attention to a most important fact. 
Berkeley’s trial was in itself informal: he was 
tried before an ordinary jury, and not by his peers ; 
the reason for this, Mr. Smyth thinks, was “ because 
for matter of fact they had been both judges and 
jurors,” and he adds, “ This is the only precedent 
pregnant in its kind.” J. Tueopore Benr. 

43, Great Cumberland Place. 

(To be concluded.) 


THOMAS HARRISON, THE REGICIDE. 

Little or nothing appears to be known of the 
family of this person. As to his own antecedents, 
they are likely to be shortly revealed, through the 
industry and zeal of Mr. Edward Peacock, and 
they will probably be found somewhat different 
from those hitherto accepted. It is recorded that 
“he had a wife and family whom he left desti- 
tute; to the former he said he left her only a 
Bible.” Who she was, or what was her subsequent 
history, no one appears to know. The following 
facts are presented in the hope that they may lead 
to the elucidation of the mystery. 

In the burial register of St. Anne, Blackfriars, 
London, occur the following entries :— 
_ 16489, Feb. 1. Thomas. son of Colonel Thomas Har- 
rison and Katherine his wife. 


1652, April 10. Ralph, son of Major-General Thomas 
Narrison. 





16523, Jan. 12. Richard, son of Major-General 
Thomas and Katherine Harrison, 

1653, Sept. 3. Martha, wife of Ralph Harrison. 

There can be little doubt that the first three 
entries refer to the regicide, who became a colonel 
in the Parliamentary army in 1647, and major- 
general in 1650, unless, indeed, it can be shown 
that there was another Thomas Harrison, who 
was a colonel in 16489 and a major-general 
in 1652. St. Anne, Blackfriars, was at this 
period the residence of other Parliamentary 
officers. Fleetwood there buried his first wife 
in 1651. Assuming that the identity is made 
out, we arrive at the facts that the Chris- 
tian name of Harrison’s wife was Catherine, and 
that of one of his sons Ralph. 

Nearly three years after the last date, viz. on 
May 13, 1656, one Ralph Harrison, Esq., then of 
Highgate, Middlesex, made a nuncupative will, 
simply bequeathing an annuity of 2001. to his then 
wife for her life, and making his son-in-law, 
Thomas Harrison, sole executor. One of the 
witnesses to this will was Katherine Harrison. 
The will was proved July 18, 1656, in the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury, by “ Thomas Harrison, 
the son-in-law and sole executor.” On the 10th 
of December, 1660, letters of administration de 
bonis non were granted to “ Catherine Harrison, 
daughter of the testator, for that Thomas Har- 
rison, the executor, was now also deceased.” It will 
be remembered that the regicide was executed at 
Charing Cross on the preceding 13th of October. 
Further letters were granted as late as May 7, 
1700, to Thomas Legh, the husband and adminis- 
trator of Catherine Legh, alias Harrison, while she 
lived the daughter and administratrix of said Ralph 
Harrison; and on the same day letters were also 
granted to Thomas Legh to administer the estate 
of his late wife Catherine, who was described 
as of High Leigh, co. Chester. 

It is perfectly clear that the wife of Thomas 
Legh was this Catherine, daughter of Ralph 
Harrison. The question is, was she also the widow 
of Thomas Harrison, her father’s executor, and, if 
so, was that Thomas Harrison the regicide? Prima 
Jacie, the weak point in the above evidence is that 
in the record of administration she is only de- 
scribed as the daughter of the testator. Being so, 
however, it was sufficient to establish her right to 
administer, and it is easy to understand why it 
was not deemed necessary also to record the fact 
that she was the widow of a man who had been 
executed less than two months before, and whose 
name and memory were then ignominious. Besides, 
it is a remarkable fact that, while it was almost 
the invariable custom in such records to give the 
condition of a woman appearing as executrix 01 
administratrix, she is described as neither spinster 
nor widow, but only as the daughter of the 








testator. This apparently weak point, however 
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appears to vanish under the testimony of the 
Legh pedigree (cf. Ormerod’s Cheshire, Mr. 
Helsby’s edition, i. 462), which says that Thomas 
Legh, son of Henry Legh, of High Leigh, by 
Dorothy Turner his wife married “ [blank], relict 
of Colonel Harrison.” It is also easy to see why, 
in the records of the Legh family, the identity of 
her first husband should be concealed under the 
formula adopted in the pedigree ; but if, in view 
of the facts above detailed, he was not the regicide, 
who was he? Josern Lemvet CiHestTer. 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ALTARPIECES. 

In looking fhrough Hughson’s History of London 
(edit. 1805) several peculiarities in the arrangement 
and design of altars and altarpieces in the old City 
churches seemed to me worthy of note. The sub- 
ject has not, I believe, received attention up to the 
present time, consequently many of the descrip- 
tions in the surveys and perambulations, such as 
this, of the last century require explanation. What, 
for instance, is the “ painting in perspective” men- 
tioned in several instances? What is the origin 
or purpose of the “lamps” carved in wood on the 
reredos, sometimes three, sometimes four, or seven 
in number, and were they ever intended to hold 
candles? Before the last few examples of “Queen 
Anne” churches have been pulled down, or, equally 
bad fate, “restored,” the subject might be worth 
investigation in the columns of “N. & Q.” 

Apropos of the sanctuary arrangements of the 
seventeenth century, it would be curious to know 
what was the use of those black and gilt staves, 
generally surmounted with either a mitre or a 
crown, still to be seen projecting out of the church- 
wardens’ pews. 

Amongst others the following descriptions occur 
in Hughson :— 

St. Andrew Undershaft.—“ The ceiling is decorated 
with angels, holding shields, vases, and scrolls in 
the compartments. Over the pillars the angles are 
beautifully painted in imitation of Lasso relievo 
from circumstances of the life of Christ. These 
were the gift of Mr. Tombes, otherwise a considerable 
benefactor. These are lighted by a range of upper win- 
dows, between which are statues in fresco. A fine glow 
of blue tint is produced by the painted glass introduced 
into the east window at a late repair......The roof of the 
chancel is covered with a good painting, representing the 
heavenly choir in adoration, with voices and instruments. 
This was also a gift by Mr. Tombes. Reclining figures, 
painted to imitate a rustic basement, ornament the sides 
of the chancel ; above is a Corinthian building; and in 
the intercolumniations are landscapes and architecture. 
The altar is a magnificent design of the Corinthian order : 
a rich crimson curtain fringed with gold, painted in 
grand folds, and with hovering angels, &c., ornaments this 
part of the church.” 

Then follows a description of the east window of 
stained glass, which, I believe, still exists. 

St. Catherine Cree.—“ The altar is also very beautifully 
painted in perspective.” 





All Hallows, Lombard Street, 1694.—“ Yet this 
church has a peculiar claim to gracefulness; this has 
been attributed to its altarpiece of the Composite 
order, lighted on one side by a painted window, exhibit- 
ing houses in perspective, and by another which throws 
a grand light......The communion table is veneered, 
underneath is the Holy Lamb in a chalice, and at each 
of the four feet of the table a dove Above are four 
columns with their entablature, all beautifully cut, with 
five pediments of the Corinthian order ;......above all 
which is a large triangular pediment and seven candle- 
sticks representing the seven churches of Asia.” 

St. Benet Gracechurch.—“ Over this carved work (of 
the altar) is a large piece of architecture painted in 
perspective, representing the arched roof and pilasters 
of a building, which appear from under a purple velvet 
festoon curtain elevated by two cherubim. The altar is 
enclosed with rail and banister, and the floor is paved 
with black and white marble.” 

St. Michael, Queenhithe.—“ The altarpiece is painted 
in perspective; the intercolumns are the Command- 
ments, supported with the portraits of Moses and Aaron, 
between the Creed and Paternoster, sustained by two 


angels.” 
G. H. J. 


Tue Viston or ConsTANTINE AND THE Cross 
in “Cyenvus.”—On or about October 27, in the 
year of our Lord 312, Constantine gained, near to 
Rome, his great victory over Maxentius. The 
story of the vision of a flaming cross in the sky, 
with the words EN TOYTQ NIKA, and of the 
dream of Constantine during the night, in which 
Christ appeared to him and again showed him 
the cross, telling him to conquer in that sign, is 
well known as told by Gibbon in his History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Euse- 
bius is the authority for this story (De Vita Con- 
stantini, bk. i. 28-30), and Sozomen repeats it 
(Ecclesiastical History, bk. i. 3). About this 
period of the year, near the anniversary of this 
great victory, the cross in the constellation of 
the Swan (Cygnus) is seen after dark, when the 
sky is clear, to great perfection, the upper star 
almost in the zenith, the lowest a little to the 
south of west, extending towards the horizon. 
Has it ever been suggested that this is the cross 
which was seen by Constantine? Eusebius does 
not give the exact time or place of the vision and 
dream, but simply says, “ This miracle happened 
during the journey.” It would seem, however, 
from the context, that the cross appeared in the 
sky not long before the battle, as it encouraged 
the soldiers and led them on to victory. It isa 
remarkable coincidence that the words which are 
always associated with the cross of Constantine, 
“In hoc signo [Cygno] vinces,” are by pronun- 
ciation capable of a double interpretation—“ In 
this sign [Swan] thou shalt conquer.” If it were 
possible to find in this an explanation of the mira- 
culous appearance in the sky, it might be easily 
understood how the cross of stars could be enlarged 
by the imagination of Constantine and by the 
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historian into the vision and dream. In the days 
of Constantine men looked more for signs in the 

heavens than they do now, and the appearance of 
the Hyades or Gemini brought fear or hope to | 
sailors. If Constantine, therefore, saw for the 

first time, or realized for the first time, in 

the sky at night, a cross, the sign of the 

faith towards which he was wavering, it would 

make a deep impression on his mind and tend to 

his conversion to Christianity. It is also remark- 

able that the names of the constellations near to | 
Cygnus are full of symbolical meaning. On one | 
side, underneath the cross, is Aquila (the Eagle), | 
the emblem of St. John ; on the other side, Lyra, 
with its beautiful star Vega, the instrument of 
David, typical of the everlasting covenant and of 
Him who was the root and offspring of David, the 
bright and morning star ; typical also of the music 
of the angels singing before the throne. Far down, 
under the lower limb of the cross, is Ophiuchus (the 
Serpent-holder), with his foot upon the Scorpion 
and the Serpent in his hands. This figure calls to 
mind the words of our Lord to his disciples, 
“Behold, I give unto you power to tread on ser- 
pents and scorpions” (Luke x. 19). Between 
Ophiuchus and the Lyre is Hercules, the type of 
him that overcometh ; and beyond this constella- 
tion, towards the north-west, is the celestial crown, 
Corona Borealis. These are, however, merely 
coincidences. I should be glad to know whether 
any of your readers, astronomical or historical, 
consider that the story of the miraculous appear- 
ance of the cross to Constantine can have arisen in 
the way which I have suggested, as the cross in 
Cygnus is, I believe, the only appearance of that 
form to be seen in the heavens in our hemisphere. 


J. M. H. 


Tat Temrte Bar Memoria: History ReE- 
PEATING ITSELF.— While the discussion concerning 
the Temple Bar Memorial is still rife, I ask for the 
insertion of the following parallel passages, showing 
how history repeats itself. Looking over Thorn- 
ton’s New and Complete History of London, edit. 
1785, I found, at p. 218, that after the Fire of 
London it was proposed by Sir Christopher Wren 
that the houses should not be restored on their old 
sites, but that the City should be rebuilt on a plan 
submitted by him, which is also shown at the same 
page. This plan was to make three grand thorough- 
fares, and all the other streets were to cross at 
right angles, thus getting rid of the wretched, 
crooked, narrow streets and lanes which, his plan 
not being adopted, have taken more than a cen- 
tury and heaps of money to improve. There was 
also a plan submitted by John Evelyn, not, to my 
mind, so comprehensive as that of Wren, but upon 
the same principle. Thornton says :— 





“This excellent scheme [Wren’s ] was demonstrated to 
be practicable without the least infringement on any 
person's property; for by leaving out the churchyards, 





&c., which were to be removed at a distance from the 
town, there would have been sufficient room both for 
the augmentation of the streets, the disposition of the 
churches, halls, and all public buildings, and to have 
given every proprietor full satisfaction: for though few 
of them would have been seated exactly upon the very 
same ground they possessed before the fire, yet none 
would have been thrown at any considerable distance 
from it; but the obstinacy of great part of the citizens 
in refusing to recede from the right of rebuilding their 
houses on the old foundations was an insurmountable 
obstacle to the execution of this noble scheme, which 
would certainly have rendered the City of London one 
of the most magnificent in the universe. The other 
scheme was projected by John Evelyn. He proposed 
that some of the deepest valleys should be filled up, or 
at least made with less sudden declivities.” 

Then are given the details of the plan, and it is 
added :— 

“This scheme, however, which was intended to be an 
improvement on Sir Christopher's, proved also abortive ; 
and by the obstinacy of the citizens the opportunity was 
lost of rendering the City of London unrivalled by every 
other, and consequently the admiration of the world,” 


There needs no addition to these remarks, 
CLarry. 


Rott of THE Guitp Mercwants or Toryes, 
1554-5.—The following extracts from a roll of the 
guild merchants of Totnes, 1554-5, will probably 
be interesting to some of your readers. Several of 
the names given to the tolls are new to me, and I 
should be glad to know if they occur elsewhere :— 


“Cawters fines.—Received off sutche as keepe open 
shoppis w'"in the same towne, not beyng free of the li- 
berties, &c. Sum?’ iij* iiij' ob.” 

Cutt.—“ Received off sutche as dyd resorte unto the 
market w'" flesshe ffor a certaigne dewtie called cutt, 
xij" y".” 

Coverage.—“ Received of sutche as hadd wares to sell 
yn the fayer upon ou Lady daye th’assumpsyon for a 
dewtie named cooverage, xvij* x".” 

Tolswell.—“ Received ffor tolswell yn the ffayer 
parke upon ou" Ladye day th’assumpsyon there the some 
off j* v*.” 

Mercements and accusements.—‘* Received fior mercia- 
ments of the courte and ffor accusements, xxvj* ij’.” 

Easter.—* Received ffor a dewtye called easter w* is 
too be understanded ffor the libertie of egresse and re- 
gresse goyng yn and owte at ou" dooers w™ is dewe to the 
lorde at ij* every howse s’m j" iiij* xj".” 

liche.—“ Received ffor itche w* is to be understanded 
a sertaynge dewtie of sertayne howse3 w'"owte eastegate 
w*' doo paye yearely ob. of a howse for havyng yssewe 
backwards w*> amounteth to vij", s’m vij*.” 

The fish shamell.—“ Received ffor the fisshe shamells 
at the hands of James Pelliton, beeyng lett unto hym at 
ferme liij* viij*. 

“More received for certaigne standyngs of sutche as 
did stande wthowte the same shamells yn the streate, 
iij* v*, s’m ij" xvij* j*.” 

This last entry is of interest and importance as 
bearing upon the history of the word shambles, 
which was so fully treated of by Pror. SkeaT in 
“N. & Q.,” 5@ S. v. 261. 8. J. H. 


Doc How tne : Dickens : Herxe.—The howl- 
ing of a dog at night is generally regarded as 
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foreboding ill by the English peasantry, believing, 
like their ancestors, that it is in the power of the 
dog to see more than human eyes can see—as the | 
dogs knew Athene, “and fled to the stalls’ far side” ; 
as the dogs were conscious of a mysterious presence, 
“wenn Hel umgeht” (see “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. iii. 
204 ; Odyssey, xvi. 160; Grimm’s Deutsche My- 
thologie, ii. 555 ; Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 107). 
Two instances in 1 mode rn literature in which this 
superstition has been introduced may be noted 
and contrasted. 

1. When Jonas Chuzzlewit is under the im- 
pression that he has murdered his father, and is 
resting on the mattress on the floor of the sitting- 
room during the long week pending the day of the 
funeral, he fears the opening of the door or the 
flicker of the fire, and “ the howling of a dog before 
the house filled him with a Ee he could not dis- 
guise” (Martin Chuzzlewit, ed. 1850, p. 192). 

When the sick son and "his mother have 
travelled to Kevlaar and offered their prayers, in 
the night comes “die Mutter-Gottes” into the 
chamber where they both are sleeping, and lays 
her hand lightly on the sick son’s heart,— 

* Die Mutter schaut Alles im Traume 
Und hat noch Mebr geschaut ; 
Sie erwachte aus dem Schlummer 
Die Hunde bellten so laut.” 
Heine, Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar. 
Witiiam Georce Brack. 


Aw “Aisteti.”—It may be interesting to note 
that not only is the number of old British or Celtic 
words still existing in our language frequently over- 
looked, but it appears to be quite forgotten that 
some of those adopted by our Englise (so-called 
Anglo-Saxon) forefathers have been, at different 
oe since, dropped. The word clout (clwt in 
Velsh) is perhaps the best example of one which has 
ceased or almost ceased to be used in recent times. 
But my main object in this note is to point out 
one which in all probability comes under the same 

category, and which both Dean Hook and Dr. Lin- 
gard declared to be a torment and stumbling-block 
to philologists. King Alfred, we are told in the 
A,-S,. Chronicle, assisted by Plegmund, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, translated the Regula Pas- 
toris of Gregory the Great, and sent a copy to 
every bishop in his kingdom, together with an 
estell of the value of fifty mancuses. “ What is 
an estell?” says Hook. Lingard suggested, merely 
as an idea or guess, that it was a sort of book-case. 
Now surely we need not doubt that it is simply 
the Celtic word still in use in Wales as estyll, mean- 
ing divided boards, so that they would indeed form 
a case or cover for the book which the king was so 
anxious should be preserved. W. T. Lynx, 

Blackheath. 


Latin Verses sy Ben Jonsoyn.—At the end of 
the edition of Seneca’s Tragedies, with Notes by 





} 
| 





Thomas Farnaby, London, 1613, small 8vo., ip 
Latin, are Bg wer cmey | verses by Laurence 
Whit: aker r, Na. Tomkins, Deg. Whear, ‘and another 
set signed B. L, w hich, I presume, are from the 
pen of Ben Jonson :— 
“ Comoedias trusatilis Plauti mola 

Sermone festiuo dedit, quali velint 

Ipsz, Latiné si velint musze loqui, 

Trageedias Farnabii ludi-mola 

Latias poliuit quas Camzenz exaudiant, 

Pronuncient Dij, vtiliter homines legant, 

Postquam lucerna illius his lucem cedit 

Veri Cleanthis. Namaque nocturnus lacus 

Exantlat, autores criticaque volumina 

Euoluit, vt valeat diurno munere 

Defungi, et illo functus has fundit notas 

Sagax acutus, fidus interpres, breuis. » i” 
Gifford makes no mention of these lines, nor does 
he insert any Latin verses by Ben Jonson in his 
edition, save those addressed to Thomas May on 
his Supplementum Lucani, in vol. viii. p. 438, note. 
In the “ Underwoods” are many of Ben’s English 
commendatory verses. The allusion to Cleanthes, 
who, in order to pay Zeno his fee for his instruction, 
worked all night at drawing water from gardens— 
and the word ludi-mola are both worthy of “learned 
Jonson.” W. E. Bucktey. 


“Turonc.”—A few weeks ago the postponement 
of a sale at Hawsker, near Whitby, was thus 
announced by printed handbills :—“The sale 
advertised for Wednesday, September 29, will be 
put off for a fortnight, on account of the throng 
with harvest.” This use of the word struck me as 
being uncommon, though I am familiar with throng 
as an adjective, meaning busy. The standard 
English throng appears in F. K. Robinson’s Glossary 
of Words used in the Neighbourhood of Whitby 
(E.D.S.) as thrang, and is defined, “ A crowd of 
people, a confusion.” The compiler also makes 
mention of thrang’d—hurried, thrang’d up=over- 
filled, and thrangish deed—=busy doings, but he 
does not ascribe to the noun that sense in which, 
as I venture to think, his fellow townsman intro- 
duces it with good effect. I see that Halliwell 
has “ Throng, (2) a press of business. North.” 
Perhaps the omission of it by Robinson may be 
looked upon as a sign that it is dying out Whitby- 
wards, St. SwitTHy. 


A Service Book or tHe Lincotn Use.—In 
Haenel’s Catalogue of Manuscripts mention is 
made of what seems to be a service book of the 
Lincoln use. It is thus described :—“ In Lin- 
colniensis Angli fest. die collationes. to.” It is 
in the Public Library at Basel, No. A. viii. 18. 
If it has not been examined, it is much to be 
wished that some liturgical student would report 
upon it. ANON. 





Otp Custom at Kyicutiow Cross : “ WroTH- 
SILVER.”—Some details can be added to the 
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account given in “N. & ( “5. i 
old custom still kept u P at ‘kKni, ghtlow C ross, The | 
money paid is called “ wroth-silver,” which is in- 
teresting as suggesting a possible origin 
payment ; for though now the pence are a nominal 
rent, they may well have been at first a kind of 
xpiation for crime, to appease the anger of the 
lord of the manor. The whole collection amounts 
to less than ten shillings, and is followed by a 
breakfast open to all comers, at which hot rum and 
milk form a prominent and attractive feature. I 
am indebted for the above facts to a correspondent. 
Fama. 


New Trapes, 1879.—In its preface the Post 
Office Directory gives a list of the new trades in- 
serted. The edition for 1880 includes bronchitis 
kettle manufacturers, cretonne printers, multiplex 
writing apparatus makers, silicate cotton manu- 
facturers, torpedo boat builders, wood pulp boards 
importer. In 1881 there will be one business the 
less, that of a foreign exchange broker, several 
firms finding it no longer worth while to attend. 
Strangely enough, this change of interests is con- 
temporary with an alteration in time of meeting. 

Hype CiarKE. 


“Cocxs.”—The following notice is extracted 
from the Daily News of the 4th inst. :— 

“It is stated that in Cork there exists a pleasing 
custom of increasing the marketable weight of butter by 
the addition of undue quantities of water. A skilful 
manipulator, we are informed, can ‘work in’ from 
eight to ten pounds of water into sixty pounds of butter. 
sutter thus manipulated will, when newly made, present 
all the appearance of first quality, but after it has been 
kept for a week or ten days it rapidly deteriorates, and 
finally becomes uneatable. In the Cork trade the prac- 
tice has become so well established that it has been 
found convenient to give this class of butter a particular 
name, and it is known as ‘ Cocks.’ 

The name, which may puzzle future generations, 
seems worthy of a corner in “N. & Q.” 
Frank Reve Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 

Private Lisraries.—Isit not worth whilenoting 
facts about great private libraries? In the house of 
Loudoun (Ayrshire) “there is a library room 
ninety feet in length. The library consists chiefly 
of Greek and Roman classics, and at present 
contains about 10,000 volumes” (Sir John Sin- 
elair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, 1792, 
vol. iii. p. 105). G. L. Gomme, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


LEAVE A Lecacy To Cayn- 
in vol. iii. of Mr. 


Div Napoteon I. 
TILLON?—At p. 155 





Justin | 


448, of an McCarthy’s History of our Own Times a doubt 
| seems to be thrown on the story which asserts that 
Napoleon III. 
for the | 


paid the legacy which was be- 
queathed by Napoleon I. to Cantillon, who tried 
to assassinate the Duke of Wellington. Speaking 
of the growing distrust in this country towards the 
late Emperor Napoleon III. at the time of the trial 
of Dr. Bernard, Mr. McCarthy goes on to say :— 

** At the same time the Cantillon story was revived— 
the story of the legacy left by the first Napoleon to the 
man who attempted to assassinate the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and it was insisted that the lega« y had been paid to 
Cantillon by the authority of Napoleon I! 

Mr. McCarthy seems to dis 
of such a clause in the will ; ; for he speaks of it as 
the “story of the legacy.” Yet Sir A. Alison 
(vol. xx. p. 103), quoting two writers (N: poleon’ 8 
testament, Antommarchi, ii. 229, 246, Sir 
Walter Scott, ix. 296, 301), says :— 

‘In his will, which contained a vast number of 
bequests, were two very remarkable ones: the one wasa 
request ‘that his body might repose on the banks of the 
Seine, among the people whom he had loved so well’; 
the other a legacy of ten thousand francs to the assassin 
Cantillon, who had attempted recently before to murder 
the Duke of Wellington.” 


credit the existence 


312 ; 


And in Brialmont’s Life of the Duke of o% q- 
ton, translated and edited by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, it is stated (vol. iii. p. 65):— 


“By a codicil to his will, executed at St. Helena, 
Napoleon I. left to this Cantillon a legacy of ten thou- 
sand francs, in acknowledgment of the service which he 
had endeavoured to render to France by shooting at the 
Duke of Wellington; and Napoleon III., a quarter of a 
century afterwards, caused the representatives of the 
assassin to be looked up in Brussels, that he might hand 
over to them the wages of Cantillon’s infamy with all 
the interest thereon accruing.” 

The query which I should like to propose 

o “N. & Q.” is whether the “story ” is true. 
C. W. Prryy. 

Wellington College, 

“Wace” ror “ Waces.”—A writer in a con- 
temporary says that “ wage for is not an 
archaism, but a recent vulgarism.” Is this so? 
I fancy not. Three or four and thirty years ago 
I used this word in the hearing of a somewhat 
ignorant and captious person, who in those days 
had authority over me. He said it was a “ vul- 
garism ” from which it behoved me to abstain; but 
several persons more cultivated than he told me 
that he was wrong, and that the word was simply 
old-fashioned. I find in Richardson’s Dictionary, 
sub voc. “ Wages,” the following passage :— 

“ Tlk man thou reft his weg.” 
R. Brunne, p. 319. 
ANON. 

[ Wage is the usual, if not only, form current in Scot- 

land. } 


wages 


Preccy Ormspy.—Any information as to the 
birth and parentage of Peggy Ormsby, who was a 
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celebrated beauty and actress in Dublin during 
the viceroyalty of the Duke of Rutland, towards 
the end of last century, is r A. B. 


juested. 


Eton Villa, Ascot. 

Lixcoty Catneprat Betrts.—I shall be grate 
ful for the authorities for the two following state- 
ments, licat 

1. B of ( ney—1148-67—gave 
two | seley’s Jter., p. 92). 

2. i vast Tor ft 161 cast out of 
» larg i recast in Lincoln 
early in t irte } tthenceum 
No. 269 l 17, 1879, p. G28) 

| 1s Nonrrna, F.S.A. 


Ventnor, I.\W. 
Dr. Jonn WALLI 


give me (privately 


Can any readerof “N, & Q.” 
f preferred) any information 
respecting the last suppose i lineal descendant of 
Dr. John Wallis, Savilian Professor of Geometry, 
Oxford [appointed 1649], and one of the founders of 
the Roy il Socie t) , WwW hich possesses a clever portrait 
of him? The last trace I find in this direction is 
of one William Wallis, for whose benefit the Letters 
on the Trinity were republished at Manchester by 
Fowler (no date on title), edited by Mr. Thomas 
Flintoff, of Broughton, Manchester ; date of preface 
1840. Grorce WaxLis, F.S.A. 


South Kensington Museum. 


“Hinersia Pacata.”—Will any 


one who has 








note of the kind, and Archbishop Trench gives it 


in the Sacred Latin Poetry, referring 


Desices to 





g, 
Daniel, to Walratf’s Co t H 01 » p. 16, 
where also, he says, there is no note of its histor 
It is the same in Trer 1d Daniel, and, I 
imagine from the arc! ! ; te, Iso 
Walrati but I have lately nd in Simrocl 

| Lauda S L version V 
the first few line i ‘ , 
than two or three <« 

N.&Q whet! g 
th ime | nning ; or whe ver 
SLOI ire ¢ rent ex ymp 
nd } int out nt Wil "| ‘ 


Farnborough, Banbury. 


| “Cexier.”—In the Pope's fa , 1682 
p. 79, I read, “ That’s a C > Sir, modern 
& most proper phrase to signifie any Egregious 
Lye.” What is the allusion het 


10uth. 


Ply 


Sermon WRITIN 


AnD Preacaixe.—W] 
the able divine who used to say t he | 








| one greater pleasure than preparing a sermon, and 
| that was preaching it? CURATE. 


* DEAD SEA APES.” — 


**Some ten or a dozen years ago Mr. Carlyle in one of 
his writings spoke of a ‘liturgy of deadseaapes. Several 


critics at once pounced upon this as a most 


* Dead sea apes’ should of course 














a copy of I/ihernia Pacata gratify my father, who |* Dead Sea apples, Every one knew of 

is old and blind, by informing him if it has a plan fruit of the bitter sea, and this was obviously at 

of the battle of Aughrim which gives Lord ffolliott’s | Carlyle meant. One critic went so far as tor ee 
regiment on the left-hand side, and if the opposing recent aay aM ue > ae Sra ” that 
. o — 1 | excee gl arlylese. 2 end it was ¢ t 
force is that of St. Ruth ? He remembers his |< dead oon onan’ wy aa . Bont nym ¢ Mr, le was 
mother s the map to him nue seventy years | writing of an old k gend, known to very few. Hen 
ago. R. Fr. C. | ‘dead sea apes,’ and therefore he spoke of t —D 


English-Latin dictionary dated 1483, occurs the 
entry, “ A Scurffe ; piscts est.” Can any of your 
readers give me any information as to what kind 
of fish is meant by a scurf ? S. J. 


“Scurrre.”—In the Catholicon A nglicum, an 
r 


“ Georcium Sipvus.”—I have a book of which 
the title is below, and about which I can find out 
nothing :— 

“Georgium Sidus. Politics of the G.S 
become Great Senators and Statesmen. 
with Characteristic Sketches, and Hints on Various Sub- 
jects in Modern Politics. By a late Member of 
ment. Second edition. London, printed fur Oddy & Co., 
27, Uxford Street, 1807,” 





I should be glad if any correspondent would in- | ®!2e¢ty-nine years old. 


form me as to its value and rarity, &e. 
: A. S. B. M. 


“Ecquis BINAS CoLUMBINAS.”—What is now 


; or, How to| the parade ground on weekdays, but 
io ; . - 
Interspersed | Sundays took possession of it and 


Parlia- | 


News, Oct. 26, 
What is the “old legend” referred to in the 
above extract ? James Hoore 
3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill. 


A Raven at THe Barracks in Birpcact 
WALK. —There used to be a raven at the | irracks 
near Buckingham Gate, London. His favourite 
perch was a tree at the corner, where he could see 
}up and down the five roads. He never went on 
ilways on 
marched up 
and down. On inquiring lately after this raven, I 
found that the fogs of last winter had killed him. 
The tradition among the soldiers is that he was 
Perhaps some of your 
about this remarkable 
Epw. F. St. Lecer. 





readers can tell us more 
and well-known raven. 


“ Maunp.”—This word is continually used in 


known of the origin and date of the hymn, | despatches from Afghanistan, and within the past 
“Ecquis binas columbinas alas dabit anime”? fewdays I read,“ A fine of 1,500 maunds(120,0001b.) 
It is found in Daniei’s Thesaurve, ii. 344, with no | of provisions had been levied on the village of 
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Tudikee.” I wish to know whether its occurrence | unless near relations were distinctly mentioned the 
) England and India is accidental or not. In| testator would be suspected of forgetfulness or 
Somersetshire it is used as “maun.” In the] unsound mind? When did these n nal be st 
rn division a “half bag maun of tat begin and end? m Ar 
ket containing S0Ulb. weight ; in Paris, 
i ’ 1d Crewkerne and Merriott,} , 
ly GO] It n open | twith| .*\; ee 
t 1 known in I < . ~~. - 
: ; “) 1) M } f .J | ‘ 
i el é t hel pein OU | I 
: 1 . YD I 
v l 1 in the lower part of Somers j r 
. : »_ 5 j } } ; ~ 
when applied to the measure of apples or potatoes, | 
1 may be inferred from the above} Tne Cet ‘ . Mart \V 
to be in « l i nd in the other 1201! l, or ‘ nal ¢ 1 | } 
wi To ( es, 1 may say Ik t enteenth ¢ y for t 
Wo! l occurring in Somner, Junius, | tl nniversary of the birthday of it 
Spelman, Johnson, Herrick, and Littré, and th ‘ r br ‘ H. ( 
t seems to me to be the Sanscrit ,, to] 
: 4 ; 4 D 1 
measure ; but I shall be glad of any explanat A B VW — 
‘act that the word in India and England i Musical Remini Nd Amat R07 
ir in meaning, both in measure and weight, | /=m 
co so re ‘ 
pence acai neta Native of Craven. led.,2v 28 
[‘ nd t fand sherij/. The affinity her C ; S l D ] 
re i is, we believe, about as near as in th ses / } tA 
: , : Lid the F ( ty H Y 
Mowrray Fami.y.—Would any reader, in- | Who was the editor 
terested, like myself, in the princely pedigree of the | 1 Hot-water ¢ tin G S r of 
lukes of Norfolk, kindly give me a few “1 ne | 1844. 1 Sy 
links”? As generally known among antiqu s,| Sort A t if Orga t d f 
: : ‘ > . PR of ¢ ) ] to 18 Ry Sut a4 
the Howards owe most of their 1 ' 





iny titles to a 
he What was Mr. Sutton’s Christian n 


Cc 
iage between Sir Thomas Howard and one 
1e co-heiresses of the last of the Mowbrays, . 
dukes of Norfolk. The father of Thomas de | AUTHORS 01 (JUOTATIONS Want —. 
Mowbray, first Duke of Norfolk, was John, Lord | “ When last I attempted your pity to m 
Mowbray, whose sire bore the same n ime, and You turned a deaf ear to my pray ry wwe 
held the same barony. What I want are the names pe: ' 
of the intervening individuals (of two or three} ‘ We are weary in heart and head, in hi nds and feet, 


: : ht. 212 , And surely more than all things sleep were sweet, 
generations) in the line be tween this elder Jol n, ¥ 





| 














: Than all things save the inexorable desire 
Lord Mowbray (who married Lady Joan Plan- Which whoso knoweth shall neither faint nor weer 
tagenet of Lancaster), and Roger de Mowbray (son J. H. P. 
of Nigel de Albini), who in the reign of Henry II. “The grass soon grows over blood shed upon the 
succeeded to the forfeited estates of the old Mow- | battle-field, but never over blood shed upon the scaffold,’ 
brays, earls of Northumberland, &c. Except the M. J. Cuarman. 


fact (recorded by Blomfield) that a Richard de a 
Mowbray—probably as son and heir—succeeded 


. ; : ; : ‘al icplics. 
Roger in the possession of certain Norfolk estates Neplies 


I can find no clue to these interveners. Who was THE PRICES OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE 
Roger’s wife, and who were the respective wives of NINETEENTH CENTURY COMPARED. 
those immediate descendants of his whom I am 
trying to find out ? C. T. T.-B. 


6" S. ii, 282, 317, 333, 349.) 

In the two volumes of a history of agriculture 
“CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING.”—This is gene-| and prices which I published some twelve years 
rally regarded as a purely figurative expression, | ago, I insisted that the facts which I had col- 
but two wills in the possession of my family, dated | lected were more valuable than the inferences 
1700 and 1736, contain such a bequest. “Item, | which I drew, and I do not change my conten- 
to all my brothers’ and sisters’ children, to each of | tion. But there were some inferences which I 
them 1s., to be paid to each of them upon demand.” conceived that no one could dispute, and some 
In this case the heir-at-law was disinherited, but | which it did not and does not seem to be worth 
in the other—“to my daughter Mary 1s.”—the | while to draw. I should not, for example, have 
testator’s eldest son was residuary legatee. Was | dreamed that any person would have believed that 
there ever any legal decision creating an idea that | there was any part of England in which money was 

\ 
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not the circulating medium, or that barter was or 
remained a more natural and easy transaction than 
sale, or that a great deal of rent was discharged 
by various services, though I was at the pains to 
show that in the very earliest records the old 
labour rents even of the poorest serfs were regularly 
valued at money rates, and were frequently paid 
in money. It is true, as I have pointed out, that 
the labour of ordinary farm servants was partly 
paid in kind, 7.e. in an allowance of corn as well as 
of money. It is quite certain that, in the period 
to which I refer, wheat and tin and iron were 
bought as easily and regularly in, or rather by, 
every part of England as eggs and chickens were, 
as Dr. Jessorr would find out if he were at the 
pains to consult the facts in my second volume. 
I do not mean to say that there was a hardware 
shop in every village, but I am sure that within 
easy distance of every village there was a town or a 
fair which gave an abundant opportunity for any 
one to get such goods as Dr. Jessorr singles out 
if he wanted them. Again, there never was a 
time during the period of 1261-1400 when any 
man in England did not know as well what a 
shilling—or, rather, a silver penny—stood for as 
he does now. Of course, again, I know that the 
event of the Black Death had a prodigious and a 
lasting influence on English history. I have dwelt 
on the event at great length, and I know that its 
effects still survive. I know that the Statute of 
Labourers—as I have shown—had little or no 
effect on the amount of the labourers’ earnings, 
and that the Ordinance of the Staple, as it simply 
referred to foreign trade, had no effect on home 
trade, except, perhaps, to cheapen English produce 
in the home market. But on the general evidence 
of prices, and the accessibility of almost all such 
articles as came into the market for sale, Dr. 
Jessorp might have satisfied himself if he had 
looked at the facts of my second volume. And I 
must say that the critic of my inferences is very 
unlucky or very inconsistent : unlucky if he has 
been for a long time hurled at by my facts; incon- 
sistent if he can console himself with affirming that 
the volumes are not every man’s reading, and that 
therefore the mass of mankind are saved from the 
risk of being entangled by my fundamental falla- 
cies. I say nothing of his criticizing me when he 
has plainly gone with the majority. If Dr. 
Jessorr could have told me where the fallacy lies 
in my drawing an inference about the average value 
of commodities from the purchases and sales of far- 
mers and bailiffs, he would have done me and others 
a service. As it is, he assumes the most grotesque 
conditions of medieval society, and gives no manner 
of proof of what he says; imagines that the coun- 
tryman could do very well without money, when 
any farm account would have proved to him that 
the great outlay of the farmer or bailiff was the 
payment of money wages to labourers; and thinks 





that to talk of the money value of articles actually 
bought and sold with money in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries is totalknonsense. Atagentle- 
man who is so ill informed on the social condition 
of the Middle Ages it is more than idle to hurl 
facts, and I must not trouble you longer in re- 
ferring to what he has said, lest I should get the 
reproach which was hurled at me once by a 
learned judge. I had explained to him the pains 
I was at in pointing out to a well-known and 
zealous convert to the Roman Church that a 
project he was bent on was exceedingly imprudent 
even in the interests of his own communion. “ Your 
argument,” he said, “ was quite conclusive, but I do 
not commend your judgment in arguing with such 
a fool as Sir A. X.” 
James E. Tuorotp Rocers, 

Oxford. 

Tae Pracues or 1605 anv 1625 (6 S. ii. 
268).—The plague visited the town of Cranhorne 
in 1604—doubtless the epidemic referred to above, 
but occurring here a year earlier. The first entry 
in the register of burials of such as died “ in- 
fected ” is on June 29, 1604; the last on December 
llth. The mortality amounted to 71 cases, which 
were thus distributed :— 

June seeecce 1 
July l 
August ... 
September 
October : ; 
November : 3 
December . 


m hb 


Total 71 
On the 31st of July there were four burials. It 
seems to have swept off several families. Six 
deaths occurred in the family in which it broke 
out, five in each of two other families, eight in 
another. This was a very large increase of the 
average annual number of burials : in 1602, 14; 
in 1603, 15 ; in 1605, 13 ; in 1606, 14; whilst in 
this fatal year-of the plague, 1604, they amounted 
to 91—there being a large increase of the average 
in addition to the number of special cases. 
T. W. Wake Smarr. 


At Peterborough there were visitations of the 
plague in 1574 and 1606, the latter lasting nine 
months, besides that in 1665-66. I append 
extracts from the register of St. John Baptist’s 
Church :— 

“1574, Jan. Here began the Plague. 1606. Henry 
Reynolds came from London, where he dwelt, sicke of 
the plagve, and being receyved by William Browne, died 
in his house. The said William soon after fell sicke of 
the plagve and died ; so did his sonne, his daughter, and 
his servant. Only his wife and her mayde escaped with 
Soars. The plague, brought by this means, to Peter- 
borough, continued there till September following. 

Simon Gunton was vicar during the last and 
most severe visitation, in 1665-66. His entries in 
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the register are very interesting. One of the 
cathedral prebendaries, Nov. 7, 1666, obtained 
licence of non-residence because of the plague ; 
but the vicar remained at his post. 

At Nassington, co. Northampton, I find a visit- 
ation from June, 1604, to January, 1604/5, in 
which sixty-eight “ de peste obierunt.” 

W. D. Sweetina. 

Peterborough. 

The following notices of these plagues are found 
in the account books of Eton College :— 

1606. Item, to Thomas Lewin, M* Provost's man, 
his Charges riding to M' Provost in progresse to certifie 
him of the State of Eton, being then visited with the 
Plauge { sic), iij* iiij*. 

“ Item, to Thomas Nerost for a horse hire for the pro- 
gresse to Suffolk and Norfolk and sending worde into 
Northamptonshire to M" Provost of the Bstate of the 
Towne, being then visited, x*. 

“1625. Item, by consent towards the releife of some of 
o' neighbours shutt upp in the tyme of the contagion, x’. 

“ Item, to the Collectors for the poore of the towne of 
Stoakpoges for those that were shutt upp by reason of 
the Contagion, ij* iij*.’ 

No date as to day or month is given. 

ETONENSIS, 

Both the old parish registers and the corpo- 
ration records of this town contain numerous 
entries as to the several visitations of the plague, 
which ravaged the locality at intervals during a 
lengthened period. The substance of these notices 
was embodied by me in a paper on “ The Visita- 
tions of the Plague at Leicester,” read before the 
Royal Historical Society in 1877, and printed in 
that year’s volume of the Society’s Transactions. 
I have a spare copy of this paper, which I shall 
have pleasure in offering for the acceptance of 
Tavs on being furnished with the address to which 
to send it. Witiiam Ke tty, F.S.A. 

Leicester. 

I have been searching among a number of 
extracts from Warwickshire parish registers under 
the impression that I should find some mention of 
the plague of 1605, but have not been successful. 
In one of my manuscript note-books I have “ The 
town of Northampton visited by the plague in 
1605.” Under the date 1625 there is this extract 
from the registers of Long Compton, co. Warwick : 
“ Mr. Gawen a gentleman deceased at Weston [one 
of the mansions of the Sheldon family] & was 
buried there, being suspected to haue died of 
y® plague.” Taomas P. Waptey. 

Naunton Rectory, Pershore. 

In the parish register for Monkleigh, North 
Devon, is this entry under burials in 1605 : “ 1605 
Anne the wife of John Caddye—cessat pestis, bur4 
30 March.” J. Incte Drepaer. 


_ Fivzuerperr’s “ Boxe or Huspanpry ” (6* §, 
i. 246).— Ant. Wood observes of the authorship : 
“This book I have seen more than once under 


| Ant, Fitzherbert’s name, yet there are not wanting 
some who say ‘twas penned by his brother Joh. 
| Fitzherbert ” (Ath. Oxon., ed. 1691, col. 44). In 
J. Donaldson’s Agricultural Biography (Lond., 
1854, p. 4)a reason is suggested for considering 
| that this last statement may be partly true :— 
“It has been supposed that his brother who lived on 
| the landed estate had written the matter of the book, 
and that the judge had revised the contents, as he states 
| it to be the production of a forty years’ experience.” 
| The book itself has more than one passage which 
| supports this. It ends :— 
| “Thus endeth the ryghte profytable Boke of Hus- 
| bandrye compyled sometyme by Mayster Fitzherbarde, 
| of charitee and good zele that he have to the weale of 
this most noble realme, which he did not in his youth, 
but after he had exercised husbandry, with greate ex- 
perience forty years.” 
And in the instruction to “the young gentleman” 
| it is also said :— 


| For a man alwaye wanderynge, or goinge aboute, 
fyndeth or seeth that is amysse and wolde be amended ; 
und as soone as he seeth any such defautes, then let hym 


take oute his tables and wryte the defautes ; and when he 


commeth home to dinner, supper or at nyght, then let 
him call his bayley, or his heed servante, and soo shewe 
hym the defautes that they may be shortly amended; 
and when it is amended, then let him put it out of his 
tables. For this used I to doo x or xi yeres and more.”’ 

It seems unlikely that a lawyer with the offices 
held by Sir Anthony Fitzherbert could have found 
time for so much employment in country pursuits. 
Sut, on the other hand, it has been thought that 
this was the occupation of his leisure in the in- 
tervals of legal business, “‘and that he mentions 
the period of his attention to have been in that 
number of years ” (Donaldson, 1.s.). 

Ep. Marsnatu. 


Sandford St. Martin Manor. 


Has Pror. SkeatT consulted Censura Literaria, 
ii. 136 (first ed.), and Dibdin-Herbert-Ames’s 
Typographical Antiquities, iii. 328, in the course 
of his inquiries into the authorship of The Book of 
Surveying and The Book of Husbandry? Herbert 
says of the former work : 

“There appears sufficient reason to ascribe thia and 
The Book of Husbandry to Sir Ant. Fitzherbert, « judge 
of the Common Pleas, as the author, notwithstanding his 
being styled here only ‘ Mastre Fitzherbarde,’” 

The preface of Berthelet, the printer of The Book 
of Surveying, 1539 and 1545, certainly supports 
the belief that the work was written by a lawyer. 
He says :— 

“ When I had printed the boke longynge to a Justice 
of the pees together with other smal bokes necessary, I 
bethought me vpon this boke of Surueyenge compiled 
sometime by mastre Fitzherbarde how good and how 
profitable it is for al states that be lordes and possessioners 
of landes and for the holders or tenauntes of the same 
landes to haue daylie in hande to knowe and beare awaye 
the contentes of y® same boke, and also how well it 
agreeth with the argument of the other small bokes, as 
court baron, court hundred and chartuary, I went in 
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in the same volume that the other be 











1705, on the ground then laid out to form Oueen 








t a Square (Hatton in 1708 speaks of th 
The Rev. Walter Harte, in his Essays on Hus- | designed at the north end of Devonshire Street, 
l , 1764, pposes that agri lt ire must h ive near Red Lion Square). M na 

been J I erbe country amusement in| more church accomn tion being nee n St. 
the period I es between the terms”; and the | Andrew’s parish, Sir Strey: M 
writer of the article in © t Literaria adds | fourteen other inhabitant ermined 
that “ this » have been a fashionable amuse- | proprietary chapel; they t f 
ment of é se day Gervase Mark- | Arthur Tooley, who had taken in 13 y- 
ham k bandry, not otherwise | one years’ lease of a piece of vy 
ki Sir W Le [ cannot doubt | Mr. Nathaniel Curzon, to if 
that t t Hendley, of Otl 1! chapel and two houses, for pl l. 
Ket : I | . VI Family | This chapel was finished in 17 
tr é 31 iby P were appointed, and 250/. a year pre he 
3 Sir Anthony Fitzh rt, who born | ministers. In 1713 the commission i ect- 
it Nor y, 14 In the hall there is, or was, an! ing fifty new churches proposed to | ! 
partment known by the name of “Sir Anthony | ch ipel from the proprietors, an eccl st ge 
Fitzherbert’s study.” The pane ls are inscribed | trict was appropriated, and the chapel be ‘ 
with texts of Scripture ; on one of them a memento | parish church on April 10), 1721, 
mort. The great judge died May 27, 1583, as a| secrated and dedicated, on Sept. 6, 1723, by the 
dilapidated floor-stone in Norbury Church test ties.| Bishop of London, the n of “St. Georg 

The following are the title and collation of an| being given to it in complir to Sir Ss 
edition of The Book of Ius lry which, I think, | Master, the chief trustee of the chapel, who 
is very little know | ex-governor of Fort St. George, in the | Indies. 

Fitzhar ts I kK f | Husbandrie. | Devided From this it is clear that the proprietary ch pel 

Into foure seuerall Bookes, very ne essary and pro-! at the west end of Great Ormond Street hit 
fitable for all sorts | of people. | And now newlie cor-| was at first the corner of Fox Court i (Jueen 
rected, amended and | Teduced into @ more pleasing forme | ¢ yore (Fox Court was subsequently named Littl 
of | English than b ! Ecclesiast v. 25. | Better i . eS - 
is he that reth, and hath plentiousness of all Ormond Street), existed from 1706 to 1723 under 
thi en ut is gorgious and | wantith bread, . name now lost, and became St. George’s Church 
At L n | Print I. R. for I ird White, and | jn the latter year. It is quite pos e that it was 
are | sold e, at the little North doore | a¢ first called Ormond, or Ormond Street, Chapel. 
t| Pa s ire t is it Gunne, | Anno » } } = 
Dom. 1593." Sm. 4to. | If this was 80, perhaps the p roch ré s will 
The above title is A2; dedication and address | — a ee Se Se eee 
om, A. 2 ‘ desires. EDWARD 5 

To the Reader,” A 2und A3; the text commences | 
on signature B and ends on Ce4 recto (p. 199);| The chapel which stood on the site 
table, four unpaged leaves, ALFRED WALLIS. Chambers was that of Daniel Wilson, 


—_ 


Sir Anthony succeeded his brother John in Norbury, 


OrMoOND Street CHapet or Or» 


I ronD CHAPEL 
6" S. il, 346) rhe chapel at the corner of 
Millman and Chapel Streets, Bedford Row, men- 
tioned by Mr. Cuavwick, was, I believe, built in 
1721. It was opened for public worship, and 
dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, on Feb. 10, 
722,3, the consecration sermon being preached | 
by Dr. N. Marshall, Chaplain in Ordinary to the | 
King, and the first preacher at “St. John’s Chapel.” 
In after times this « hapel became celebrated under 
the ministration of the Hon. and Rev. W. Baptist 
Noel, who seceded from the Established Church in 
1848, shortly after which the chapel was pulled 
down and chambers were built on its site (see 
“N. & Q.,” 5" 5S. ii. 461). It is evident that this 


building could not have been the “Ormond Chapel” 
of 1718. 

The chapel in question was probably the one 
erected at the west end of Great Ormond Street in 





Bishop of Calcutta, and of Mr. Baptist Noel. I 
never heard of its being called Ormond Cl ipel, 
though I knew several of its members when I was 
a boy, nearly half a century ago. I always heard 
it speken of among my parents’ “ Evangelical 
friends as “ St. John’s Ch ape l, Bedford Row.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


SrorHarp or Romyey (6 §. ii. 225, 31 
358).—Since F. G. practically admits 
of my comparison (as modified in my 1 , 
p. 332) between Romney’s sketch at South Ken- 
sington and Stothard’s plate, I may in return con- 
fess that had I been possessed of the information 
he has given me, and of a good deal beside which 
I have since acquired, I should possibly not have 
encumbered “ N. & Q.” with any query on the 
subject, and certainly not in the over-emphatic 
language I used. We are all of us liable to errors 
of haste. Even F. G. himself is not—looking 
to the facts—as precise as he should be, for in 


the very reply (ante, p. 312) in which he was 
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benevolently setting me right, he says that | ypa i) xaAec (The ydor., In Ep. ad Hi W., Cap. ill. 
‘Romney painted *Serena’ between 1780 and| vv. 5, 6). The passage from Proverbs is then 














1784.” If he had referred to J. R. Smith’s | cited. Ep. MarsHatt 
mezzotint f mney, he would | een | 
tl d ‘Sep. 28, 1782,” or two year IMPORTANCE ¢ PUNCTUATI Sm Ti ‘ 
bef 1784 n n, | ma. “o i/B R » h S. il. 265 
| 1 the i ibje n 1792 This may | It so happen f Ly el ely 
y‘ piate 1 the i i A . i | Li LO I 
lat Sept’ 1* 1787,” which odd ent f f } ) 
y the least of it. However, these are the| that which Unepa complains of. It is no 
veriest tri s of deta l, of no moment whatever i raph il mistake. The other was pu 1 l 
except to I. G.’s amo r-propre. He d laim any i late ¢ 1 1 Latin translation, to 1 tl 
an art critic, So, tor the matter of | 4p] . range conte 1 OF SU 
But it was precisely because I thought | wne. But what he says of himself is, in « 


his reply (ante, p. 312) atfected more , to be understood in reference to the contey 
of the superior art-critical tone than was usual theism which he owns to is that which denie 


in the frie ndly pages of “N. & (). >that I added | the idol which he had 














the concluding words to my rejoinder (ante, | and a preceding commu lv 

p. 332). I am pleased to find that they attracted | has an interest in Sir Tl nd 

F, G.’s attention. Austin Dossoy. may like to know that a m thar 

| ha yet appeared is in preparation by one from 

EccLEsIAsTicvs LI. 10 (6 §, ii. 268).— | whom, as an occasional correspondent of “N, & ¢)., 

‘ Nota hic, Siracidi et Judzis priscis cognitum fuisse | chess have appeare 1 from time to time some queries 

Deum Patrem, et Deum Filium, adeoque mysteriuin 8S. | on difficult points connected with the Leligio 
Trinitatis : Invocat enim Dom/num id est Deum Patrem | ys, r Ep. MarsHa 


Domini sui, puta Dei Filii, qui per incarnationem futurus | ~ ¢ ford St. ] 
erat Messias et Christus, id est redemptor et salvator} ~" ~~ 
hominum, ut eos a peccatis omnibusque malis host I can tell Unepa of an earlier edition which 
liberaret. Quocirca ad Messiam quasi liberatoren >! reads, “God of the Earth. I do confess I am an 
ceterique omnes anhelabant, ideoque hic ejus mentionem | Atheist Teamnat* fn vis “ Reliate Madict Was 

, ‘Invocavi Deum Patrem Verbi .¥terni, sive | 7° st, | CEEECS, Gh» Viz, velego seecicr. ine 
Messiz ad nos venturi; ut per eum ejusque merita Eighth Edition, Corrected and Amended...London, 
tantis tribulationibus liberaret ; adeoque statuto ab eo | printed for Robert Scott, Thomas Basset, Richard 
tempore eum ad nos mitteret, ut ab omnibus malis me | Chiswell, and the Executor of John Wright. 1685,’ 


[artin Manor. 











cot rosque fideles suos eripiat,”"’ &c. | 12 folj neli , Oo ' tle . 
Alludit ad illud Ps. c 9 (E.V. cx.), Dixit Dominus P- }. soul, = luded und Fm ~ — . Th a 

Domino meo. Et Ps . v. 7, Dominus dixit ad | to the collected “ Works of the Learned S* Thon 

Filius meus es tu; ego hodie genuite. Et Ps. Ixxi.(E.V,| ?rown, Kt. London, printed for Tho. Basset, Ric. 


Ps Ixxii ), Deus judicium tur um regi da, et justitiam tuam Chiswell, Tho. Sawbridge, Charles Mearn, and 


filio regis.” Charles Brome. MDCLXXXVI1.” Cur. W. 

I send the above quotation from Cornelius a 
Lapide on the text from Ecclesiasticus. I sh vald j 
consider the references to the Psalms quite con- mology” of fun from A.-S. fi n (not fean) is too 
clusive of the sense in which the words were | ridiculous to be worth “ powder and shot”; one 
written. ALFRED Harrison, | wonders who could ever have proposed it. It isnew 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. to me, but welcome as an addition to my list of 
curiosities. 

Fun can hardly be from Old French, or there 
would be some trace of it in Old English. I 
should like to see an example of fun as a subst 
tive earlier than 1700. Hpense r’s fon is not ar 
adj., but a sb., and met ins a fool, just as —— 
| cer’s fonne does. We do indeed find fon ly : in 

; | adverb, Shep. Kal., “ May,” 58; but it is either a 
par suite d’ une inadvertance au traducteur ou , r . 7 . a a. 
a ; . - “ printer’s error for fondly, as we may charitably 
un copiste : le pére de mon sei; gneur (si tant est — - dae see. es, 
» | hope, or one of Spenser’s own (very numerous) 
que cela ne trahisse pas une main chrétienne).” | . . : Se 
T errors in attempting to deal with archaic English, 
nere seems, then, to be some reason to suspect a] .- . : : holar! 
Cl with which his acquaintance was, from a scholarly 
iristian gloss on the text. A. L. Maynew. . oa . ': loti 

Oxford. point of view, very meagre indeed. The relation 
of fond to fon is well known, and given in 

The words of Agur in Proverbs xxx. 4 are to the my Etym. Dictionary; both words are Scan- 

| 7 y J? . > 
same + ey Theodoret observes of them, xai| dinavian, not French at all. The relation of 
autov 6¢ tov Aeordryv Xprotiv Yidv 7) taAala | fun to fon is not clear, There is a verb to 


“Fonster” (6 §, ii. 204, 356).—The “ ety- 


Canon Westcott, in his article on this book in 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bibie, remarks that “ the last 
five verses of ch. L, vv. 25-9, form a natural con- 
clusion to the book”; and that “ the prayer which 
forms the last chapter (li.) is wanting in two MSS,’ 
Prof. E. Reuss, in his work on the Bible, says in a 
note on this passage : “Le texte dit, sans doute 
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fun, to cheat, clearly from the Scandinavian; but 
the common sb, fun in the sense of joviality is, as 
I have said already, best explained by the Irish 
and Gaelic fonn, pleasure. 1 suspect it was im- 
ported from Ireland in the days of Swift; but 
further illustration of the history of the word is 
much desired. Water W. SKeart. 
Cambridge. 


Wituram Crupen (6 §. ii. 269).—Little seems 
to be known as to these Crudens—William, the 
poet, and Alexander, “the Corrector.” They were 
both Aberdonians ; Alexander born in 1701, and 
William in 1725. Mr..Warp, quoting Wilson’s 
Dissenting Churches, calls the elder the supposed 
father of the younger, but it is a well-known fact 


that “the Corrector” never married; but there is | 


nothing to preclude the supposition that they may 
have been brothers, although even that would, in 
the case of two public characters bearing the same 
name, contemporaries, residing in London, have 
probably been ascertained and handed down to us. 
The name is not uncommon in the North, and we 
may now rather assign them a Scottish cousinship. 
As stated, we first hear of the preacher at Glas- 
gow, thence he removed to London in 1767, and 
succeeded Mr. Oswald at the Scotch church in 
Crown Court. His first book, “Hymns on a 
Variety of Divine Subjects. By W. C., A.M., 
Minister of the Gospel at Loggie Pert,” bears an 
Aberdeen imprint and date 1761. This was fol- 
lowed by Nature Spiritualized, London, 1767, 
still designating himself of ‘‘ Loggie Pert, near 
Montrose.” The latter work consists of no less 
than 109 “ pious and practical observations on the 
works of nature and the ordinary occurrences of 
life,” savouring somewhat of the Occasional Medi- 
tations of the Hon. Robert Boyle, but in poetical 
form, to provide more serious reading than the 
“novels and fictions” which were at that period 
engrossing public attention. Although none of the 
hymns of Cruden were preserved in the numerous 
“selections” which have come down to us, they 
found an admirer in “ R. C. Brackenbury, Esq.,” 
who, in or about 1795, reprinted the little book 
of 1761, with the following observations added to 
the author’s preface :— 

“But it may likewise be necessary to subjoin some 


farther account of the original work in this new dress. | 


It made its first appearance about thirty years ago, and 
in a part of Great Britain where divine poetry had been 
little cultivated and improved. This the author relates 
in the above preface with the same modesty he has 
shown in what is here extracted, There are also a great 
number of Scotticisms, very likely to disgust an English 
reader, and which was probably the reason of its not 
being reprinted on this side the Tweed.” 


He adds other criticisms, but thus softens his dis- 
gust :-— 

“In conclusion, the editor begs leave to inform the 
public that no interested motive has prompted him to 
republish this work, but a sincere desire that a jewel 


which, unpolished as it was, had afforded him much 
real pleasure, might, after pas:ing under the file and set 
to better advantage, impart the same and still greater 
satisfaction to all those who know the value of, or have 
a taste for, jewels.” 

This reminds one of the anathema upon all such 
meddlers imputed to John Wesley, “Take my 
hymns or leave them. Hands off! No revising, 
correcting, improving, or enlarging.” J. O. 


Alexander Cruden, the author of the Con- 
cordance to the Bible, was born in 1700. It is 
| hardly likely, therefore, that William Cruden, the 
| author of Nature Spiritualized, 1766, was his father, 
though it is possible that the poems may have 
been written previously, although not published 
till 1766. C. T. Parker. 

Woodhouse Eaves. 


Cuywtisski’s LituvaNiAN VERSION OF THE 
Bisie (6 §. ii. 307).—Some light is thrown on 
the lost Lithuanian Bible of 1660 by passages 
which have been pointed out to me by the Rev. 
W. D. Macray in Bishop White Kennet’s Register, 
Lond., 1728. On p. 697 is the following passage: 

“ Whitehall, May 21, 1662. In Council, upon hearing 
the Business between the Delegates of Lithuania and 
Chilnisky, who hath begun a Translation of the Bible in 
the Lithuanian Language, it was ordered that Chilnisky 
should speedily send over a copy of all that he bath 
printed (being to the end of the t’salms).” 
| This, as well as the MS. of what had been trars- 
| lated beyond the Psalms, was to be sent to 
Lithuania and there corrected. Within five or six 
months at the furthest all was to be finished. On 
p. 707 we further read :— 

“ Whitehall, Council board, June 6, 1662. Upon the 
several petitions of Sumuel Rogislaus Chylinski, the 
Translator of the Lithuanian Bible, and Avan Tyler 
Printer of the same: Ordered that the Treasurers ap- 
pointed for the Lithuanian Collection do pay to Evan 
Tyler Printer of the said Bible £76 1 4.” 

It may fairly be inferred that only one printed 
copy of the “ Lithuanian Bible of 1660” ever left 
the press, and that one complete only as far as the 
Psalms, The question stili remains, What has 
become of this proof copy sent over to Lithuania? 
Clearly it has been at Wilna, but its present place 
seems to be quite unknown. In 1659 there were 
printed at Oxford both Chylinski’s proposal for the 
translation of the Bible into Lithuanian and a 
| formal recommendation of the work and the trans- 
| lator by the University. Fama. 
Oxford. 


“Horr” (6% §. ii. 264, 316, 357).—The note 
by Mr. Lyww at the last reference is distressing, 
and can serve no useful purpose. It contains six 
mistakes. 1. The Old English scheat is not 
equivalent to the Anglo-Saxon sceat, but to scedt. 
2. Both scheat and scedt mean a sheet, and cannot 





have any connexion with Ogshete, so as to make 
intelligible sense. 3. Neither word has anything 
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to do with German schatten, as Grimm’s law would 
tell us. The German for scedt is schoss. The 
Anglo-Saxon for G. schatten is sceadu, and the Old 
(Middle) English is schade (Mod. E. shade); the 
Goth. is skadus, 4. I do not see how the first 
syllable of Ogshete, which is certainly a substan- 
tive, can be explained by A.-S. «gan, which is 
merely the modern English own, a verb. 5. The 
Anglo-Saxon is not “from the Gothic aigan.” 
No Anglo-Saxon words are from Gothic; they are 
merely kindred dialects, like Spanish and Italian. 
6. If “the best substitution” be Ukeshade, that 
would mean oak-shadow, not own-shadow; the 
latter expression is ridiculous. I cannot see the 
use of suggestions made in ignorance of philological 
laws. Wa rer W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 

Tnomas Moore (6 §. ii. 268).—Besides the 
edition of the Travels of an Irish Gentleman tn 
Search of a Religion referred to by Mr. Scuom- 
BERG, there was anotlier, published in Paris in 
1835 by Baudry, in his “ Collection of Ancient 
and Modern British Authors,” with the Memoirs 
of Captain Rock appended, which I purchased 
there forty years ago. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that both these works were the production 
of the poet. Earl Russell, in his Memoirs, &c., of 
Thomas Moore (8 vols., 1853-56, vol. i. pp. xxix 
xxx), states :— 

“ Of Moore’s prose works I need say but little. The 
life of Sheridan and that of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
must, from their intrinsic merits, always be read with 
interest... .. The Memoirs of Captain Rock abound in 
wit; the Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a 
Religion display a fund of learning on theological sub- 
jects on which Dr. Doyle pronounced his judgment in 
nearly the following form:—‘If St. Augustine were 
more orthodox, and Scratchinbach less plausible, it is a 
book of which any oue of us might be proud,” 

Wituram Ke ty, F.S.A. 

Leicester. 

If my old friend—as I think I may presume to 
call him—Mr. Scnompere will refer to Lord 
Russell’s Memoirs, &c., of Thomas Moore, he will 
find several references to this work of the versatile 
poet, as to which Dr. Doyle is reported to have 
said : “If St. Augustine were more orthodox, and 
Scratchinbach less plausible, it is a book of which 
any of us might be proud.” 

Epwarp H, MarsHatt. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

I beg to refer Mr. Scnomperc to the following 
quotation from the diary of the poet, viz. :—“ 16th 
to 29 (Sep. 1831]. All this time, and ever since I 
got rid of my Lord Edward, have been reading 
hard at theology for a work I have now in hand, 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Re- 
ligion” (vide p. 541 of The Memoirs, &c., of Thomas 
Moore, edited, &c., by Lord John Russell, M.P., 


In writing the Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
Search of a Religion the poet Moore was “cenerally 
considered out of his element and depth” British 
Critic, 1834). See also Publ. Univ. Mazq., ii. 
101-11, 114-52. The second edition of this work 
was published in 1833, and the last in 1853, in 
12mo. It is a grave theological defence of the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, and elicited 
at least five replies, the titles of which are given 
in Lowndes’s Brit. Lib., pp. 1100, 1101; see also 
Lond. Month. Rev., exxxi. 59 ; Allibone’s Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer. Authors, ii. 1358, col. 2. y 

Wituiam Puarr. 

Broadstairs. 


> 
Lowndes, Bibl. Manual, has under “Thomas 
Moore,” the poet :— 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Reli- 
gion, Lond., Longman, 1833. 12mo., 2 vols, With 
Notes and Illustrationa, and a Biog. and Lit. Introduction 


by J. Burke. Lond., Dolman, 1858, 12mo., 5s. 
Ep. MARSHALL, 


“His Holiness [Pius I1X.] then spoke of the poet 
Thomas Moore, who had written a book entitled Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion, and wh« 
came to the conclusion that the Catholic was the only 
true one.”"—£cho, May 14, 1877. 

May I add that I never met with a more read- 
able book on so grave a subject? It could not 
give the daintiest reader, what Butler’s Analogy 
gave one of our most robust of bishops, the head- 
ache to read. H. D. C. 

Devon anp Somerset Fork-tore (6 §. ii. 
265).—In the third volume of the Cottage Gardener, 
and at p. 181, Mr. Erkin Martuews will find a 
record of the curious custom which obtains in the 
counties of Devon and Somerset, and also in that 
of Cornwall, and the record is this :— 

“In the cider districts of Devon and Cornwall, on the 
eve of this festival (the Epiphany), many an old or- 
chardist, attended by his workmen, still visits each of 
his choicest apple trees, and, in goblets of cider, they 
thrice drink some such a toast as this 

* Here ’s to thee, old apple tree ! 

Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou may’st blow, 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow ! 

Hats full,—caps full ! 

Bushels full,—sacks full ! 

And my pockets full! Huzza!’ 
This being done they return to the house, the doors of 
which have been bolted during their absence by the 
females, who will not admit them, however inclement 
the weather, until they have guessed the nicety that is 
roasting on the spit for supper.” 

With regard to the prevailing superstition to 
which Mr. Etxin Marnews refers, that the 
braying of an ass is an indication that there will 
be a change from fine to wet weather, there is an 
old distich which tells us that 

* When the ass begins to bray, 
Be sure you will have rain that day.” 





London, 1860). H. G. H. 


In some parts of Kent the people used to run 
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into the orchards on Rogation Sunday, and, 
having formed a circle round each tree, sing,— 
“ Stand fast root, bear well top, 

God send us a youling sop ; 

Every twig an apple big, 

Every bough apples enow.” 

. P. ALtsopr. 
Cambridge. 


A description of the “ Apple-tree Charm ” will 
be found in “N. & Q.,” 1° 8. iv. 309, and v. 148; 
in Brand’s Pop. Antiq. (Bohn’s edit.), i. 9, 29 ; in 
Mrs. Bray’s Traditions, &c., i. 335; and in Trans, 
Devon. Assoc., vi. 266, viii. 49. 

W. PenceELry. 

Torquay. 


“Sr. Avucustine’s Manuva” (6 §, ii. 248).— 
Dibdin, in his Typog. Antiquities, vol. iv. p. 138, 
quotes from Herbert a notice of editions of Saint 
Austen's Manuell, Lond., 1574, 8vo., and Lond., 
1575, 8vo., by John Day. Lowndes, too, mentions 
the 1574 edition. The book seems to have been 
usually issued with Certaine Select Prayers 
gathered out of St. Augustine's Meditations. Mr. 
Krxe can easily discover whether his edition of 
1575 is the same as the one referred to by Dibdin 
by noting that the latter has signatures running 
through both the above works to T 4, the Manuell 
being the latter part of the volume ; also the tables 
at the end (?) are for both works, Oddly, Dibdin 
passes over Ames’s and Herbert’s notice of a 1577 
edition. Fama, 

Oxford. 


John Day printed an earlier edition of this book 
in 1574 (see Dibdin’s Typog. Antiq., iv. 138, 
and Herbert’s Ames, i. 659). Mr. Krxa’s copy, 
1575, should have another piece which was issued 
with it—Certaine Select Prayers gathered out of 
St. Augustine's Meditations, which he calleth his 
selfe Talke with God. J. Incte Drepee. 


Rev. J. Granvitite (6% §. ii. 287).—As to 
the question put by Mr, Guanvitie-Ricwarps, 
according to Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage and 
Peter Heylyn, there were never any Earls of Suf- 
folk of the name of Glanville, the following being 
the only families that bore the title either of Earl 
or Duke of Suffolk: Ufford, De la Pole, Brandon, 
Grey, and Howard. J. C. H. Perr. 


DovUBLE-HEADED Canes anp Spoons (6 §, ii. 
268).—Prof. Morley, in his notes on the Spectator 
{Lond., Routledge, n.d.), has this : “ Apostle spoons 
and others with fancy heads upon their handles,” 
which appears to explain the purpose of fanciful 
ornamentation for which they were so formed. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Witnaw’s “Ssort Evyorisn-Latix Dic- 
Tionary” (6™ §, ii. 148).—In the Library of the 
British Museum are six editions of this work. 











Subjoined are their dates, size, press marks, and a 
portion of their description in the catalogue :-— 
1568, 4to., 828, d. 36, B.L., printed by H. Wykes; 
1574, Svo., 12933, aa, 22, corrected by L. Evans ; 
1586, 4to., 12935, bb. 14, augmented by A. Flem- 
ing, &c.; 1599, 4to., 12932, c. 30, revised and in- 
creased by L. Evans, and now lastly augmented by 
A. Fleming, &c. ; 1608, 8vo., 12934, a. 13, L. Evans, 
A. Fleming, now augmented by W. Clerk ; 1616, 
8vo., 12935, aa. 37, recognized by Dr. Evans, after 
by A. Fleming, and then by W. Clerk, and now 
at this last impression enlarged with an increase of 
words, sentences, &c. Wituiam Piatt, 
Broadstairs. 


Royat Scanpats (6 §. ii. 341).—The author 
of Walpoliana states that Horace Walpole said 
to him,— 

“The king had quarrelled with Bute before he came 
to the throne; it was his mother, the princess dowager, 
who forced her son to employ that nobleman. I amas 
much convinced of an amorous connexion between B, 
and the P. D. as if I had seen them together,” 

Ratrpna N. James, 

Ashford, Kent. 


“Tue Revoit or tHe Bees” (6 §. ii. 349) 
was written by Mr. J. Minter Morgan, to whom 
there are some passing references in Holyoake’s 
History of Co-operation. 

Witiiam E, A. Axon. 


A Boox-riate (6 §. ii. 367).—The arms and 
motto are those of Booth, Baron Delamere. The 
barony was created in 1661, and was merged in 
the earldom of Warrington from 1690 till 1758, 
when the latter title expired. The barony of De- 
lamere became extinct in 1770 on the death of 
Nathaniel, fourth baron, leaving no issue. Pro- 
bably the book-plate in question belonged to this 
peer, and, if so, its date must be 1758-70. There 
is a little book called Symbola Heroica, 1736, 
which contains the mottoes of the nobility and 
baronets of that time, and which is often useful in 
ascertaining the owners of book-plates without 
names, as Elvin’s Handbook of Mottoes, 1860, does 
not include those of families extinct before that 
date. Epwarp Sotty. 


Rev. Josern Hew tetrt (6 S. ii. 268).—I have 
not been able to find any account of either the birth 
or death of the Rev. J. T. Hewlett, M.A. The 
following is a list of his works in the order in which 
they were issued :— 

Peter Priggins, the College Scout. Edited by Theodore 
E. Hook. 3 vols., 8vo.,1841.—There was also an English 
edition, printed and published in Paris, 1841, in 1 vol. 

m Clerk. Edited by T. E. Hook. 3 vols, 8vo., 
841, 

Doctor Hookwell; or, the Anglo-Catholic Family. 
3 vols., 8vo., 1842, 

College Life; or, the Proctor’s Note-Book. 3 vols. 
8vo., 1843. 


Parsons and Widows, 3 vols., Svo., 1844. 
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Primitive Church in its Episcopacy. 8vo., 1844. 

Dunster Castle : an Historical Romance of the Great 
Rebellion. 3 vols., Svo., 1846, 

Great Tom of Oxford. 3 vols., 8vo., 1846, 

Ernest Singleton. 3 vols., Svo., 1847. 

Doctor Johnson: his Religious Life and his Death. 
8vo., 1850, 

I believe he was also the author of the following : 
Penscellwood Papers: Essays, 2 vols., 8vo., 1846 ; 
and Poetry for the Million, edited by Peter 
Priggins, with notes by the sub-editor, first series, 
12mo., 1842, second series, 12mo., 1843; but I have 
not had sufficient clue to identify them with his 
other works. W. G. B. Pace. 

Hull. 

[How does our correspondent reconcile the above with 
Mr. ALLNUTT’s statement, “ N. & Q.,” 5!" 8. viii. 418! 
See ulso p. 399 of the same volume. } 

This once popular author was born about the 
year 1501 ; married at St. Giles’s, Oxford, in 1824 ; 
in course of time became rector of Little Stanbridge 
in South Essex ; and was buried there in 1847. 
It is sad to be compelled to add that he died in 
straitened circumstances, leaving a large motherless 
family. Wma. UnpDERagILL, 


Died Jan. 24, 1847, aged forty-six. A full 
memoir and list of his works will be found in Gent. 
Mag. (1847), xxvii. 441. L. L. H. 

One of his works was The Parish Clerk. 

P. J. F. Ganrtition. 


Tue Hoppy-norse Dance (6™ §, ii. 368).— 
See Hamlet, ITT. ii., and Mr. Wright’s note on it ; 
Two Noble Kinsmen, V. ii., and my note on it ; 
Chambers, Book of Days, i. 631; Brand, Pop. 
Antiy. (Bohn), i. 267; Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, 1V. v.; Love’s Labour’s Lost, III. i. 30; 
Women Pleased, IV. i.; Bartholomew Fair, II. i.; 
and, in particular, Douce’s Illustrations of Shake- 
speare. Watter W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge, 

See also Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes. Before the 
Revolution the May games and morris dance 
were celebrated in many parts of France, accom- 
panied by a fool and a hobby-horse, the latter 
being termed un chevalet. 

Joun Coiuins Francis, 

See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. i. 173, 245. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Tae Wuitmore-Joneses: THE Secret Cuam- 
BER AT CHasTLETON (6™ §. ii. 48, 113, 370).— 
As the starch has been considerably taken out of 
ny little paragraph on old Chastleton House, and 
as I feel limp in consequence, and am thin-skinned 
enough to fidget at the thought of what was stated 
as truth having suddenly dwindled into nothing 
better than fiction, may I be allowed to plead my 
case before Mr. J. E. Price? Alas that I have 


nothing at all that I hear! For it was when 
standing in the secret room itself that I was told 
the romantic tale of Capt. Jones’s escape from the 
toundheads, and that moreover in the presence of 
a near relative of the family. She, to the best of 
my belief, contradicted never so much as a word 
of my informant’s story ; otherwise, I venture to 
think, I could hardly have treasured it so conscien- 
tiously both on paper and mental tablets. Howbeit, 
all hail to Truth! Though she appear in grey, 
prosaic goose-piumage, it is better than the sleek 
sable of a rara avis glistening only in the light of 
conjecture. And to myself I take the lesson to 
heart, and say experientia docet. PS 


Wetsn Morro (5 §. xii. 429, 453; 6 S. i. 
186, 526 ; ii. 259, 378).—I wish to say a word to 
M. H. R. at the last reference. There is not the 
slightest necessity for referring Lat. garrulus to 
“an appropriate root in the Celtic gair, a word.” 
The “Celtic gair,” like the Latin garrulus, is 
derived from the common Aryan root gar, to cry 
out, occurring in Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, German, 
Greek, Lithuanian, and Irish ; see Curtius, Greek 
Etymology, Eng. edition, i. 217. “The resem- 
blance of Welsh to the Greek” has long been 
known; M. H.R. had better at once procure a 
copy of Prof. Rhys’s Lectures on Welsh Philology. 

Watrer W. SKEat. 

Cambridge. 


Frocs 1x Iretanp (6 §. ii. 287).—What 
next will be charged to the account of the “ ships 
of the Dutch troops of William III.”? It has been 
asserted that the brown rat was brought over in 
the ships of William III., and succeeded in extir- 
pating the white rat, which previously was the 
only sort known in England. A correspondent of 
the Globe writes from Winnipeg, August 26 :— 

* Many a housewife sincerely desires that a successor 
could be found to the immortal St. Patrick to banish all 
the frogs and toads. They swarm in our streets and 
side walks, invade houses, and keep the whole female 
population in a state of mingled fear and disgust.” 

Wa. FREELOvE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


A Latix Etecy py tHe Marevis Wet- 
LESLEY (6% §. ii. 332, 358, 373).—The lines as 
given at the last reference are inscribed on a mural 
tablet in the staircase leading to Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel, and have been often printed. They may 
be found in Spilsbury’s Account of Lincoln’s Inn, 
p. 79. The last two lines given by Mr. Picton 
(“ Donec nos tecum,” &c.), ante, p. 332, I do not 
remember to have seen before. They could not, 
I think from internal evidence, have been written 
by Marquis Wellesley; they would hardly be 
appropriate toa monumental inscription signed by 
him. Ricuarp Hitt Saypys 





not yet learned to believe half only that I see, and 
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Bernarp Lintot, Booksetter (6™ §. i. 475; 
ii. 76, 293).—The name of this celebrated book- 
seller was originally Barnaby Bernard Lintott, but 
he soon dropped the Barnaby, and some years later 
wrote Lintot with a single t at the end. There is 
an interesting notice of him and his son Henry in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii. p. 161. 

F. G. 


“Rovrousty” (6 §. ii. 366).—The terms 
riotously and routously have been long in use in 
criminal pleadings. The latter is an adverb from 
rout=routous (see Halliwell’s Dict.), routously. 
The definition of and distinction between a riot, 
an assembly at common law and not under the 
Riot Act,and a rout (both being unlawful assemblies 
and misdemeanours) will be found in Blackstone’s 
Commenturies, vol. iv. bk. vi. ch. x., and in works 
on criminal pleading. Georce White. 

Ashley House, Epsom. 


“ Awrut” (6" S. ii. 331, 366).—How can Mr. 
Tancock fancy that, in the letter he quotes, “ Ad- 
miral Rodney used awful in what we should be 
inclined to call a modern slang usage”? ‘ They 
kept at an awful distance” simply means “ at 
a respectful distance,” as we should now say, show- 
ing that they were awed. Brady and Tate, in 
their rendering of the 100th Psalm, wrote,— 

“Glad homage pay, with awful mirth.” 
They did not mean that worshippers should feel 
“ awfully jolly.” J. Dixon. 


Tue Strupy or Foreign Herarpry (6 S. i. 
276, 498; ii. 18).—In addition to the works 
already named the following will be found very 
useful. 

For Spanish heraldic terms :—Ciencia Heroyca, 
by Don José De Aviles, Barcelona, 1725, 2 vols., 
small 8vo., illustrated. 

For Italian :—L’Arte del Blasone, by M. A. 
Ginani, Venice, 1756, 1 vol., fol., illustrated. 
This work also contains glossaries of terms, I think 
in Italian, French, and Latin, but I have not it at 
hand for reference. 

For Latin :— Tessere Gentilitie, by Petra Sancta, 
Rome, 1738, 1 vol., fol., illustrated ; Introductio 
ad Latinam Blasoniam, by John Gibbon, London, 
8vo., 1682, woodcuts. 

For German :—Die Allgemeine Wappenwissen- 
schaft, by C. S. T. Bernd, Bonn, 1849, 2 vols., 
8vo., illustrated. A. W. M. 

Leeds. 


Samvet Duncan, M.P. (6" S. i. 336, 500; 
ii. 115, 155).—I am obliged to Mr. GreenFietp 
for correcting the “hotch-potch of errors” I fell 
into, but for which Larwood’s Story of the London 
Parks, vol. i. p. 28, was my authority. Can Mr. 
GREENFIELD kindly refer me to, or give me an 
extract from, a later visitation of Oxfordshire than 








that of 1634, or give me any information or refer- 
ence from which I can learn more of the descend- 
ants of Thomas Hawten and Katherine Dunch ? 
Their daughter Mary was baptized 1632. 

A. Brak. 


Guests WanTep (6 §. i. 115; ii. 131, 292),~ 
Some years ago I read an account of the Warbling- 
ton ghost, and wrote to the rector of Warblington 
on the subject. I enclose his letter, which may be 
interesting, especially as it refers to published 
documents upon the subject :— 

« June 28, 1870, 

“ My dear Sir,—It is quite true that my house is said 
to be haunted by the ghost of a former rector, supposed 
to be the Rev. Sebastian Pitfield, who was rector in the 
year 1677. The whole story is told in Cumberland’s 
Observer, No. 71, and also ina paper sent by me to the 
British Magazine, and published by the editor, Oct. 1, 
1833, where the ghost is attempted to be explained. | 
certainly, myself, never saw the ghost, and I believe that 
the natives have left off believing in him, 

** Yours very truly, 
“W. Norris.” 
Freperick Mant. 

“Ortp Encusn” (6% §, i. 356, 498 ; ii. 38).— 
I see Currosus (ante, p. 262) objects to what 
he calls the “ crotchet” of a writer in saying “ the 
Freemannic jargon of calling Anglo-Saxon by the 
name of Old English.” “Il n’y a rien qui blesse 
comme le vrai.” Different things should be called 
by different names. By all philologica! rules Old 
English (A.-S.) differs from old (Chaucerian) Eng- 
lish. Is there any mystical power in a large 0 
then, or is English to be treated differently from 
other tongues? Old French does not differ from 
old French, nor Old Norse from old Norse. Does 
the roast beef of Old England differ from the roast 
beef of old England? But I fear these patriotic (’) 
pundits who talk of old English (I beg pardon, 
Old English) would assert that “roast beef” is 
not Old English at all, but ought to be some Low 
German variation of “ gebratenes Rindfleisch.” 

Britannicvs. 


“ Exempts ” (6 §. ii. 285, 374).—I own that 
I do not like this new word, but I cannot con- 
demn it when it comes as closely to the Latin 
exempti as conscripts does to conseripti. Another 
word of late introduction pleases my ear and taste 
still less. I refer to exhibits (—exhibita), but for 
this its sponsors can plead the analogy of rescripts 
(=rescripta). E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


I think I can answer the question of your cor- 
respondent. The German word (efreiter has the 
same signification, namely, “freed from,” and is 
explained in S. T. Coleridge’s translation of 
Wallenstein to mean a soldier who is exempt 
from mounting sentry on a post. Wallenstew's 
Todt, II. xv.: “Zehn Cuerassiere von einem 
Gefreiten gefuehrt.” In the British service only 
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rivate soldiers are liable for sentry duty, the 
— non-commissioned officer being exempt. 
T. Trerrry, Captain and Paymaster. 
Gun House, St. James's Park. 





Avrnors or Qvotations Wantep (6 §., ii. 
349).— 
“ The poor man alone,” &c. 
From Ga fer Gr ry, by Thomas Holcroft. 
(6t S, ii, 369.) 
“In Faith and Hope the world will disagree,” &c. 
MypDELToN. 


Lu. R. 


See Pope's Essay on Man, iii. ll. 307-10. 
“Men feel their weakness, and to numbers run,” &c. 
Crabbe. The Porough, conclusion of Letter x., “ Clubs,” &c. 
Cf. Keble. Christian Year, Twenty-fourth Sunday after 
Trinity: Pascal, Thoughts on Religion; referred to in 

«N. & Q.,” 5 8, xii, 214, 498, = & a 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Documents illustrating the History of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Edited, for the most part from Original Sources, by 
the Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.S.A. (Camden 
Scciety.) 

No living man has done so much for the history of St. 

Paul's Cathedral as the present learned librarian to the 

Dean and Chapter and “junior cardinal” of the College 

of Minor Canons, Dr. Simpson, and the volume before us 

is one of his most important contributions to it. So 
various are its contents that it is impossible for us to do 
more than glance ata few of them. The editor himself 
gives the highest value to the scraps of ancient local 

“use which he has got together, and in this we agree 

with him. Local variations in the services in churches 

which professedly followed the use of Sarum, or some 
other of the great English uses, are of much interest ; 
and, except the Mass of St. Wilfred at Ripon, which 

Dr. Henderson gives at the end of the Surtees Society’s 

edition of the York Missal, we do not remember that any 

such have been printed before. There are offices for 

St. Thomas of Lancaster, St. Erkenwald, and SS. Peter 

and Paul, the last two being full services for Mass and 

all the offices of the day. The first gives a collect and 
hymns, and, when used, the rest of the service would 
probably be “common of one martyr.” There are also 
some short offices for private use ; that of St. Thomas of 
Lancaster is curious, not only as an example of the 
popular cultus of a saint not formally canonized, but also 
on account of the strange wording of its collect, which 
has been composed by some very indifferent clerk on the 
principle which seems generally to rule the composition 
of the occasional prayers which are now and then put 
forth “by authority” in modern times, namely, by 
stringing together familiar and sonorous phrases without 
much attention to the meaning or syntax. Dr. Simpson 
takes this from the Archeological Journal, but we believe 
it was firet printed in our own pages (see “ N. & Q.,” 


5S. x. 247). Turning to the history of St. Paul's itself, 





we trace its desecration due to the carelessness, and 
sometimes the self-interest, of the Dean and Chapter. 
We see how the church was a common thoroughfare, and | 
how different classes of idlers appropriated various parts | 
of it for their loafing places ; how Caywood, the stationer, 
rented the “ Jesus Crowds” for his warehouse in the 
sixteenth century, and mine host of the “ Green Dragon” 
the crypt of the chapter-house for his wine-cellar in the 
seventeenth. Then we are told of the efforts that were | 


made to remedy these abuses, which do not seem to have 
been finally extinguished until the great fire destroyed 
the ancient church, and with it the bad traditions which 
clung round it. We have also some notes concerning the 
fabric of the old church and the recent discoveries about 
it, and memoranda of its dimensions. In these last the 
editor calls attention by inverted commas to apparent 
discrepancies in the heights given of the steeple and its 
parts. These may, however, be reconciled by taking the 
fifteen feet, which are given separately for the cross 
above the ball, to be included in the “ height of the 
spire of wood covered with lead,” but not in the total 
height. If this correction be made the parts add up to 
519, “which exceedeth not 520,” feet. Above this there 
would be fifteen feet of cross. We must pass over the 
papers about the present building and its organ; these, 
with the rest, go to make up a book which must be used 
freely by any future student of either the ecclesiastical 
or the architectural history of St. Paul’s. 


Hovrace's Odes Englished and Imitated by Various ITands. 
Selected and Arranged by Charles W. F. Cooper. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

Tuis is an extremely good idea well carried out. In 

these days, when authorities like Lord Sherbrooke decry 

the “ humanities,” and lyrists of no less eminence than 

Mr. Swinburne are found to speak slightingly of the 

***valet-souled’ Venusian,” it is not inopportune that we 

should be reminded how firm a hold the friend of 

Mecenas has had upon generations of scholars and 

readers. Mr. Cooper's selection does not come down 

further than the earlier part of the present century, and 
it therefore includes a good many names which the 
yopularity of recent translators, such as Conington and 

Martin, has almost completely eclipsed. But posterity 

is over-summary in these matters, and there are things 

in this book by Barton Holyday, Wrangham, Atter- 
bury, Thomas Hawkins, which will surprise those of our 
readers whose knowledge of the earlier versions is con- 
fined to Creech and Francis, Of course, in some cases 
there are crudities of style which go far to make the 
whole unreadable. For example, when in “ Englishing "’ 
“Vino et lucernis Medus acinaces 
Immane quantum discrepat !” 
Sir Richard Fanshawe writes, 
** A cand-stick (sic) and quart-pot, how far 
They differ from the cymitar !” 
we feel that the discordancy is indeed huge, and the dis- 
tance from Horace more noticeable still. Nevertheless, 
many of these versions may still be read with pleasure 
and profit, and"the majority of them are probably nearer 
to the text than modern writers think it necessary to 
go. The second part of the book, which is made up of 
burlesques and imitations, is the more interesting of the 
two,—we had almost written the better. Most of the 
numerous pieces by the authors of the Rejected Addresses 
are amusing, and those who read Marvel's Horatian Ode 
and Herrick’s admirable stanzas “ to his peculiar friend 

Mr. Jobn Wickes” will probably find that the closer 

renderings grow strangely tame by comparison. We 

note one oversight that should, if possible, be corrected. 

The version of ode v. bk. i. (“To Golden-Hair”) is by 

the younger, and not the elder, Hood. It appeared in 

the second number of the Cornhill Magazine, and the 


| late Mrs. Broderip specially refers to it in the memoir of 


her brother prefixed to the collection of his verses pub- 
lished by Chatto & Windus in 1877. 


Credulities Past and Present. 
F.S.A. (Chatto & Windus.) 
As a collection of popular superstitions this volume is 
interesting, and contains much curious information, 


By William Jones, 
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which, although taken from well-known sources, would 
in many cases have been inaccessible to the general 
reader. Mr. Jones does not seem to have based his book 
on any fixed plan, his chapters dealing with isolated 
subjects. Thus, after speaking of sailors and miners, 
he suddenly tells us about amulets and rings, and then 
passes on to describe word divination. His chapters, 
too, are disjointed, being composed of a number of loose 
scraps of folk-lore, evidently put together in a hurry, 
With the storehouse of information at his disposal, Mr. 
Jones might have weaved the whole into a charming 
volume, and found an excellent model in Mr. Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture. We should have been glad, too, if 
Mr. Jones had been more careful in placing his quota- 
tions within inverted commas. As it is, one often comes 
across a page which is really an extract from another 
source. Fora book of reference, which no doubt Mr. 
Jones wishes this to be, it is absolutely necessary that 
quotations in every case should be carefully given; but 
in the present work, beyond a casual allusion to the name 
of a book quoted, the date, volume, and page are seldom 
mentioned. What, too, is more provoking still, is Mr. 
Jones’s habit of occasionally quoting from an author's 
work without even giving us the title of it. On the other 
hand, however, the book has many good points ; and whilst 
praising Mr. Jones for his capital index, we can only 
regret that the extensive mass of information which he 
has collected—doubtless after the expenditure of much 
time and trouble—has not been carefully moulded into 
& more systematic plan, as in the case of his Finger-Ring 


OTe. 


The Praiseof Books as Said and Sung by English Authors. 
Selected, with a Preliminary Essay on Books, by J. A. 
Langford, LL.D. (Cassell & Co.) 

A parnty little volume, containing a “‘ cento” of passages 
from writersof all dates, from Richard of Bury and Chaucer 
to Mrs. Browning and George Dawson. It is pleasant to 
have them thus collected in a handy form, though some 
extracts seem hardly to fall within the limits laid down 
on the title-page. An introductory essay breathes in 
every line the spirit of an ardent book-lover, as distin- 
guished from that of a bibliophile. 


Registers of the Parish Church of Calverley. 
by the Author.) 

Mr. SamMvEL MARGERISON has set a praiseworthy example 
in showing what a good piece of work may be done by a 
little private enterprise. He has printed entire the first 
volume of the Calverley registers, extending from 1574 
to 1649, in a neat and compact volume, which also 
includes an interesting history of the church and its 
incumbents, and is illustrated by several engravings; and 
he has been able to place it in the hands of his subscribers 
at the absurdly small price of three shillings. That it is 
no trifling matter may be gathered from the fact that 
the register entries alone are over 4,500 in number. That 
it has not been an unprofitable labour may be presumed 
from the announcement of a second volume. The book 
is nicely printed and bound, and has an excellent index. 
We have nothing but words of praise for Mr. Margerison. 
His address is Calverley, near Leeds, 


(Published 


Among the Tombs in Colchester. (Colchester, Benham.) 

Tuk anonymous compiler of this little pamphlet has 
performed for Colchester a task which should be under- 
taken in every important town in England. Quaint and 
curious epitaphs, as well as those of historical and bio- 
graphical interest, have from the first been chronicled 
in the columns of “N, & Q. The burial-grounds of 
Colchester abound in tombstones which have a value 
both for the general and local antiquary, and by the aid 
of this tiny work they will be preserved for many genera- 





tions to come, In Essex, as in other parts of the country 
the duty of preserving many important epitaphs has 
been neglected until the feet of the passers-by have made 
them illegible. 

Ws have received a copy of the St. James's Magazine 
and United Empire Review for November. It would 
appear to be under new management, a circumstance 
which promises new blood and increased vitality in this 
long-established serial. Among the varied contents are 
an interesting paper on “Persians and Chinese Cus. 
toms at the Time of the Feast of Ahasuerus,” and a 
blank-verse “ Idyll of the Plague” of considerable merit, 

Tose of our readers who are admirers of Thomas 
Bewick should take an opportunity of visiting the loan 
collection of bis drawings and woodcuts now exbibiti 
at the Fine-Art Society's galleries, 148, New Bond Street, 
A catalogue (which includes two specimens of the artist's 
work) has been prepared by Mr. Stephens, and, in 
default of the larger treatises of Hugo and others, Bewick 
collectors will find the information it contains of con- 
siderable assistance, 

THE session for 1880-1 of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society will commence on the 15th inst., 
when a paper will be read by the Rev. F. C. Cass, M.A., 
“ On the Battle of Barnet.” 

A CoRRESPONDENT draws attention to some curious 
discoveries made in the restoration of Soberton Church, 
Hants, and suggests a report by the architect. A dozen 
altar cloths in the wall-plates is the latest find. 

Genoa : How the Republic Rose and Fell, is the title of 
a work by Mr. J. Theodore Bent, which will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notice: 
On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
T. Brrp (Romford).—The colonnades were removed in 
1848, and the columns have become dispersed over the 


county. For aught we know they may—as in the case 
of one of the granite columns of old Hungerford Market— 
serve the purpose of commemorating departed greatness, 

H. B.—You probably mean Rev. J. P. Stehelin, who 
in 1732-4 published in London The Traditions of the 
Jews ; or, the Doctrines and Expositions contained wn the 
Talmud and other Rabbinical Writings. 

J. W. Harpman.—Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
when in command of the British and Hanoverian forces 
during the Seven Years’ War, gained the victory of Min- 
den in 1759. 

B. (“ On your Ps and Qs ”).—See 
iv., vi., passim, and 5" 8, v. 74. 

Tuvs.—Many thanks; but we have good reason for 
saying that your communication affords no evidence 
whatever relating to the particular point in question. 

Cc. G. B.—Might not Wilson fof Sodor and Man) be 
the bishop intended? 

F. R, 8S.—An impossible research to enter upon, we 
fear, 


“XN, & Q,” 1" S.iii, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2", 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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